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The Slaughter of the Innocents. 


OR THIRTEEN years the excursion steamer Gen- 
eral Slocum, according to newspaper reports, had 
had a constant series of mishaps, the first dating back 
to 1894, when, though licensed to carry only twenty- 
five hundred passengers, it had, as stated, nearly five 
thousand aboard, and with this enormous crowd ran 
aground while returning from an excursion to Rocka- 
way. Inthe panic that followed, hundreds of women 
and children were trampled under foot, but no loss of 
life was reported. No one was punished, the Slocum’s 
license to do business was not recalled, and it re- 
mained at service as an excursion boat. That was the 
time when punishment, swift and sure, should have 
followed the violation of the law against overcrowd- 
ing. Who was remiss? How many times since the 
Rockaway panic and up to the fateful June 15th, that 
left it a charred wreck in the East River, had the Slo- 
cum gone out on an excursion with more than the 
twenty-five hundred passengers it was licensed to 
carry ? 

It is inconceivable that such a catastrophe as that of 
June 15th could have occurred if there had been care- 
ful precautions against it before the Slocum started 
out, and common sense and level heads aboard when 
the fire was discovered. Think of it! A powerful 
boat, with its engines, steering and running gear in 
good order, on fire, within three hundred feet of the 
docks, in the great city of New York—docks that 
could have been reached and a landing effected in a 
single minute--and yet an astounding loss of life, 
mounting to the appalling total of about one thousand ! 
A horrible tragedy in a harbor crowded with shipping 
and in sight of a hundred thousand residents lining 
the banks of the water! Can there be explanation of, 
or excuse for, the blundering stupidity, recklessness, 
incapacity, or panic to which, or to all of which, the 
unparalleled loss of life must be attached ? 

The Slocum had been “inspected ’’ only a month 
before the disaster. Judgment had been officially 
rendered that she was ‘‘ in good condition,’’ that she 
had all the fire-pumps, hose, life-boats, rafts, and 
life-preservers that the stringent Federal regulations 
required. But not a life-boat or life-raft was utilized ; 
the fire apparatus failed at the critical moment, and 
the life-preservers were beyond reach in many in- 
stances, and some of them were so old and cheap that 
their canvas covers were broken to shreds by the eager 
hands that clutched them and that went down into the 
deep waters of death still clinging to their ‘* life-pre- 
servers.” 

Every pleasant summer day the harbor of New 
York is dotted with excursion boats, all crowded, and 
some so overcrowded that the danger must be appar- 
ent. Sunday-schools, political and social organiza- 


. tions, fishing and chowder parties, the rich and the 


poor, but mostly the latter, all plan for the ‘‘ annual 
excursion,’’ and it is always on the water. The great 
mass of excursionists is made up of women, children, 
and helpless babes. The larger the crowd, the more 
profitable the venture, the greater the sport, the in- 
tenser the excitement, and the heavier the risk. In 
no other great city in a civilized land are less precau- 
tions taken against danger to excursionists than in 
New York. During the international yacht races the 
newspapers were filled with alarming reports of over- 
crowded excursion boats, and the passengers on some 
of the steamers breathed a sigh of relief whenever 
they were safely landed. Did any passenger on one 
of these overcrowded steamers ever see the footprints 
of a Federal inspector? Did any inspector ever read 
the newspaper reports of overcrowding ? Not by the 
record. 

A great city like New York is full of dangers to 
those who are in a crowd. What happened in the 
Iroquois Theatre in Chicago, not long ago, might hap- 
pen in New York City to-day, or to-night, in half a 
dozen or more of the cheaper museums and play- 
houses of the Bowery and other tenement sections. 
Most of these are tinder traps, but ‘‘pull’’ and 
“ graft’’ combined protect them and will continue to 
do so until the people, aroused by such horrors as the 
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burning of the Slocum, take the city administration 
by the throat and compel it to give places of respon- 
sibility only to those who merit them. A panic with 
fearful loss of life is invited on any hot night, on any 
recreation pier in New York City. Our new subway 
has still to show whether it can handle a holiday crowd 
of boisterous New Yorkers better than the crowds at 
the Brooklyn Bridge entrances are handled every 
evening, and it is marvelous that the loss of life at 
this bridge has not been much greater. 

The holiday throng in almost any great department- 
store, filled with inflammable goods as such establish- 
ments are, offers conditions ripe for a fire panic, with 
all that that implies. The enormous gatherings of 
women and children on the top floors of some of these 
great stores during the holiday period would be ut- 
terly at a loss to find opportunities for escape by a 
single stairway or by a few elevators, and in the crush 
what might not happen? A great hotel, with athousand 
guests, as many more visitors and banqueters, is not 
entirely free from the peril of a sudden excitement. 
During the campaign season we shall have 25,000 peo- 
ple in Madison Square Garden and about its doors, the 
streets impassable, and enthusiasm at the pitch of 
frenzy. What fearful fatality would follow the cry 
of fire on such an occasion ! 

The Iroquois Theatre fire awakened the public and 
compelled official recognition of the lack of safety 
in crowded public places. But who has been punished 
for that crime? Who will be punished for the Slocum 
slaughter ? Let the public take to itself this lesson 
from the latter. Someone was to blame. The captain 
of the boat and the crew may not have done their best, 
or acted with sufficient wisdom and celerity, but had 
there been a proper equipment of life-boats and pre- 
servers, the passengers would have been more success- 
ful in saving their own lives in their own way. Such 
a system of careful and thorough inspection by skilled 
and experienced officials as prevails in the great cities 
of Europe would never have justified the issue of a 
permit fora fire-trap like the Slocum to take 2,500 
women and children on an excursion. 

Is it not in order to remark that if the civil-service- 
reform theory were resolutely put into practice, so 
that appointments in the Federal service were made 
solely because of capacity and fitness, without regard 
to the demands of political leaders and workers, a 
higher state of efficiency in every department would 
follow? Politicians who care nothing for the people, 
but only for personal power and the selfish benefits 
that it yields, have good reason to denounce civil-serv- 
ice-reform. Their first concern is themselves. The 
lesson of the Slocum disaster will be lost if it does 
not impress itself upon the people as the strongest ar- 
gument for greater efficiency and less political favor- 
itism in the Federal service. We are glad to say that 
these are the ideas for which President Roosevelt has 
stood, consistently and earnestly, from the outset of 
his public career, and this leads us to recommend that 
the examination into the Slocum disaster should be 
made not by officers of the department upon which 
the responsibility must rest in part at least. It should 
be made by an independent board, perhaps of army or 
navy engineers. So made, the verdict would be re- 
ceived with general approval, and no guilty man would 
escape. 

We make this recommendation because we have an 
administration at Washington that does things and a 
President that does them right. 


A Republican Semi-centennial. 


ULY 6TH, 1904, will see two events of national 
interest. One will be the opening of the Demo- 
cratic National Convention in St. Louis. The other 
will be the celebration, at Jackson, Mich., of the fiftieth 
anniversary of the first State convention of the Re- 
publican party ever held anywhere, the one which met 
“‘under the oaks ’’ in that town on July 6th, 1854. 

Stephen A. Douglas’s bill to organize the Terri- 
tories of Kansas and Nebraska, which was signed by 
President Pierce on May 30th, 1854, repealed the Mis- 
souri Compromise of 1820, which had shut out slavery 
from all the Louisiana Purchase north of Missouri’s 
southern line, except in Missouri. By the Missouri 
adjustment Kansas, Nebraska, and all the rest of the 
territory in their latitude onward to the Rocky Moun- 
tains would have been free. When the Douglas act 
removed the barrier of 1820, and allowed slavery to 
enter those Territories on the same footing as freedom, 
and permitted the people of the Territories when they 
were making a State constitution to decide which con- 
dition they would prefer, the free North was alarmed 
and enraged at this violation of faith, and the anti- 
slavery element of the Whig, Know-nothing and 
Democratic parties, together with the Free-soilers and 
the Abolitionists, entered into a coalition to oppose the 
extension of slavery into any of the Territories, these 
elements, at first vaguely calling themselves anti- 
Nebraska men, quickly adopting the name of Repub- 
licans. The coalition destroyed the Whig party, ab- 
sorbed the Free-soilers and the Abolitionists bodily, 
cut the Know-nothings through the middle, and weak- 
ened the Democrats in all the Northern States. 

At Ripon, Wis., in meetings held on February 28th 
and March 20th, 1854, before the passage of the Kan- 
sas- Nebraska bill ir the House—but when its enactment 
was seen to be inevitable—the first systematic move- 
ment made anywhere in the United States looking to 
the formation of a new party based on hostility to 
slavery extension took place. The master-spirit in 
these gatherings was Major Alvan E. Bovay, a Whig, 
and his associates in the movement included Free- 
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soilers, Know-nothings, and Democrats. Bovay pro- 
posed that the new party should adopt the name of 
Republican, which was the name Jefferson chose for 
his party founded in 1791, the progenitor of the Demo- 
cratic party of 1829 and afterward. Jefferson was an 
enemy of slavery extension. In the early part of Jack- 
son’s presidency the name Democratic, which had for 
years been used interchangeably with Republican, dis- 
placed the original designation and has been the title 
of Jefferson’s party ever since. 

The new party movement of 1854 spread rapidly 
under the stimulus of the peril to freedom offered by 
the Kansas-Nebraska territorial act, and the name 
Republican was adopted in several of the States quick- 
ly. Michigan had the first State convention of the 
new coalition. It was held in Jackson, and as there 
was no hall in the town large enough to hold the dele- 
gates the gathering assembled in a grove of oaks, 
adopted the name Republican, and put up a ticket 
headed by Kinsley S. Bingham for Governor, and that 
ticket swept the State in November. State conven- 
tions which formally adopted the name Republican 
met in Wisconsin and Vermont on July 13th, 1854- 
a week later than Michigan’s--in Massachusetts Sep- 
tember 7th, and in New York September 26th. Other 
Northern States nominated anti-slavery tickets in 1854 
without adopting the Republican name, but most of 
these took the name in 1855, and every Northern State 
had a Republican organization before the ballots were 
cast for President in 1856. 

Jackson, Mich., has made elaborate preparations 
for its semi-centennial on July 6th. President Roose- 
velt, who was invited to be present and make an ad- 
dress, is unable to go, but will be represented by Sec- 
retary Hay, who is booked to make the most elaborate 
speech of the day. Attorney-General Blair, of Mich- 
igan, son of that State’s Civil War Governor, Austin 
Blair, one of the party’s pioneers, will make a his- 
torical address. Speeches will also be made by Presi- 
dent Angell, of the University of Michigan, by Sena- 
tor Alger, and others. Many eminent Republicans 
from all over the country are booked to be present, 
among them being Speaker Cannon, Secretary Taft, 
and Senators Fairbanks and Allison. 

Michigan does well to commemorate her part in the 
establishment of the Republican party. The party 
overthrew slavery throughout the United States, saved 
the Union, destroyed the doctrine of secession, re- 
stored the eleven seceded States to their old places in 
the sisterhood, paid off the greater part of the war 
debt, established the system of protection to domestic 
industries under which the country has had a pros- 
perity unknown to any other nation, maintained the 
gold standard, controlled the government ever since 
1861, except in 1885-89 and 1893-97, and gave the 
nation the foremost place among the world’s great 
States. The Jackson semi-centennial will attract the 
interest of the entire country. 


The Plain Truth. 


A FAIR SAMPLE of the foolish and unnecessary 

laws rushed through by State Legislatures at 
the bidding of self-styled labor reformers and other 
schemers was the so-called flag law recently declared 
unconstitutional by the New York Court of Appeals. 
The law contained a clause which not only rendered 
punishable as a crime the future act of advertising 
upon the American flag, but it applied the prohibition 
to the continued possession of existing property upon 
which the flag had been painted or displayed, although 
its use in that manner at the time such articles of 
merchandise were acquired was entirely lawful. Of 
course this ex post facto feature vitiated the whole 
law, a fact which should have been obvious enough to 
the dullest legislative mind. The probability is that 
the legislative minds, dull or otherwise, which had todo 
with the enactment of this law never stopped to con- 
sider such matters as the unconstitutionality of the 
measure nor the trouble and expense that would be 
involved in its attempted enforcement, but rushed it 
through because it looked “‘ patriotic’’ and because 
it might please people of the crankish order, who also 
have votes. 

a 


OF WHAT inestimable value one man of a high, 

pure, and noble character and a forceful person- 
ality may be to a department of public service, and 
what such a department may soon become when such 
an influence has gone out of it, are both shown in a 
striking way in the record of the Dawes commission, 
appointed to settle the affairs of the five civilized 
tribes in Indian Territory. While the late Senator 
Dawes was at the head of the commission, which he 
brought into being, his name was a guarantee ,to the 
public that the work intrusted to it would be prose- 
cuted with vigor, thoroughness, and with absolute 
honesty in every particular. And so they were prose- 
cuted as long as Senator Dawes remained in active 
charge. Since his death another spirit has controlled 
the conduct of the commission until things have come 
to such a pass that Messrs. Bonaparte and Woodruff, 
the two special commissioners appointed by President 
Roosevelt to investigate affairs in {ndian Territory, 
have found it necessary to recommend the immediate 
dismissal of the present chairman of the Dawes com- 
mission on account of his land speculations and other 
objectionable practices, and also to advise the abolition 
of the commission itself on the ground that its useful- 
ness has ended. Thus comes to an inglorious end the 
famous Dawes commission, wrecked on the shoals of 
speculation, ruined by greed ind “‘ graft,’’ the mania 
of the age. 
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O MISS L. A. FIELD, a native of Georgia, is as- 
cribed the credit of writing a school history of 
the United States which meets all the requirements of 
accuracy and comprehensiveness, while it contains 
nothing offensive to Southern sentiment concerning the 
Confederacy. The book, which is bound in Confederate- 
gray cloth, has been adopted for use in the schools of 
Georgia by the State school-book commission. 
HE RELATIONS between the Vatican and France, 
which have been much strained ever since the 
French govern- 
ment __ instituted 
proceedings 
against the reli- 
gious orders, have 
been __ practically 
severed now by 
the recall of M. 
Nisard, French 
ambassador to the 
Vatican. The 
prince of Monaco 
has also become 
involved in the 
difficulty. Among 
notes sent out by 
the Vatican to the 
European Powers 
concerning the sit- 
nation in France 
was one addressed 
to the principality 
of Monaco more 
emphatic than the 
others, it is said, 
because it was un- 
derstood that 
Prince Albert also 
contemplated a visit to the King of Italy. It is said 
that Prince Albert was offended because the late Pope 
Leo, at his last jubilee, refused the Peter’s pence sent 
by Monaco because the money had its source in gam- 
bling operations. The relations between Prince Albert 
and the Vatican became more strained when the latter 
rejected Professor Klein, translator of the works of 
Bishop John L. Spalding, of Peoria, Ill., who was pro- 
posed by Prince Albert as bishop of Monaco. 
_ 
“THE JAPANESE Emperor is very methodical, and 
lives in the plainest possible style. His greatest 
pleasure is study, and he devotes many hours of the 
day to it. Every morning before attending the court 
he takes instruction in Oriental classical literature, 
and also gives audiences to his tutors in Western poli- 
tics and diplomacy. In the afternoon he ardently 
studies the fine arts and poetry. He has himself com- 
posed one or two poems of considerable merit. Well- 
versed in most subjects, he is said to be especially ex- 
pert in international law, and has come to the help of 


his advisers on more than one occasion recently. 
a 














THE PRINCE OF MONACO, 


Who is involved in a difficulty wich the 
Vatican, 


ERHAPS THE most pleasing feature to demo- 

cratic eyes of the life of the royal family of 
England is the 
interest and de- 
votion shown to 
matters of a do- 
mestic nature, 
to the duties 
and the joys of 
the home cir- 
cle. In these 
respects all the 
members of the 
reigning Eng- 
lish house set 
an example 
which Ameri- 
cans of the 
higher social 
strata might 
well imitate. 
The English 
princes and 
princesses are 
not afraid of 
large families 
nor of the cares 
of fatherhood 
and mother- 
hood. This ap- 
plies also to of- 
ficial members 

















MISS L(ELIA PONSONBY, 


A little playmate of the royal English e 
children. of the English 
royal house- 
hold. The little one whose portrait we give is Miss 


Leelia Ponsonby, a daughter of Captain Ponsonby, 
King Edward’s assistant secretary. Captain Ponsonby 
has an official residence at the royal palaces and his 
children are the playmates of the grandchildren of 
King Edward, of whom there are an increasing host. 
OF ALL THE frequent and repeated attempts of 
the Japanese to seal up the harbor of Port Arthur 
and thus prevent the egress of the Russian war-ships 
stationed there, perhaps the bravest and most dramat- 
ic was that which took place on the night of February 
24th, when Admiral Togo proceeded, after the fashion 
of Lieutenant Hobson and his associates at Santiago, to 
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TWO JAPANESE “ HOBSONS.” 


From left to right are Lieutenant Saito, who commanded the hulk _//nsen 
maru, and Lieutenant Masaki, who commanded the Buyo-maru, 
sunk in the harbor of Port Arthur. 


“cork up’’ the entrance with sunken hulks. Two of 
these hulks were the Jinsen-maru and the Buyo-maru, 
under the command respectively of Lieutenant Saito 
and Lieutenant Masaki, the former a young officer 
only twenty-seven years old. Just what happened to 
these ships is not accurately known, but the effort 
does not appear to have been a success. Some boats 
loaded with explosives were sent into the harbor at 
the same time and several Russian war-ships were set 
on fire and destroyed. The Russians allege that the 
ships were set on fire by the shells of the Retvisan, the 
Russian battle-ship which was beached to avoid her 
sinking after she was torpedoed by the Japanese, and 
that they then drifted ashore on either side of the en- 
trance to the harbor, leaving the channel free. 
« 


BOTH THE King and Queen of Italy are fond of 
sport ; the Queen especially so. She is an excel- 
lent shot and a wonderful climber. When in Monte- 
negro she announced her intention of revisiting on foot 
the mountains about Cettigne. Her Italian ladies-in- 
waiting with one exception, begged to be excused, the 
request being good-naturedly granted. One, however, 
young and lovely, ambitious for the favor of her mis- 
tress, determined to go, too. The next morning at six 
the venturesome lady appeared in a gown with a train, 
which, however, had been carefully pinned up, scent- 
bottle in hand, and in high-heeled, thin slippers. The 
Queen took in this vision and remarked, smilingly, that 
evidently she was not feeling well, and had better not 
undertake so arduous aclimb. The hint was accepted ; 
she stayed behind, but lost nothing, as she has since 
been a prime favorite, and often laughs over the in- 
cident with her royal friend, who says, ‘‘ Never forget 
again that you are ornamental.’’ 
QNE OF THE most active, efficient, and popular 
officials connected with the St. Louis exposition 
is Mr. S. M. Mce- 
Cowan, the head of 
the United States 
government’s Indian 
exhibit there. He 
was born in Elmwood, 
Ill., forty years ago, 
worked his way 
through that town’s 
high school by work- 
ing for neighboring 
farmers and mining 
coal there and at 
Edwards Station, and 
then taught district 
and city schools in 
Peoria County for six 
years, following this 
with two years of 
newspaper work in 
Elmwood and Peoria. 
After this typically 
Western illustration 
of versatility and , 
adaptability Mr. McCowan entered the Indian service 
in 1889, as superintendent of day schools at the Rose- 
bud reservation in South Dakota, was quickly pro- 
moted to be superintendent of the Fort Mojave school 
in Arizona, remained there through President Cleve- 
land’s second term, was then promoted to the super- 
intendency of Indian schools at Albuquerque, New 
Mexico, and soon afterward was made supervisor of 
Indian schools. A few years ago he was asked to 
take charge of the Indian school at Chilocco, Okla., 
and established there the first and only agricultural col- 
lege for Indian youth in the United States. Inthe past 





8. M. MCCOWAN, 


Who is doing much for the welfare of the 
American Indian. 
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two years this school has almost doubled, having now 
about 800 students. The farm in connection with the 
school has about 9,000 acres. In 1903 the Secretary 
of the Interior, Ethan A. Hitchcock, selected Mr. Mc- 
Cowan to take charge of the government’s Indian ex- 
hibit at St. Louis, and his pupils and their work at- 
tract more popular attention than almost any other 
feature of the exposition. 


A HERO AFTER Mr. Carnegie’s own heart must 

surely be gallant Captain Doxrud, now of the 
good ship Kroon- 
land, of the Red 
Star line. Captain 
Doxrud has fol- 
lowed the sea for 
thirty - six years, 
and it is a matter 
of record that dur- 
ing this period he 
has been the di- 
rect means of sav- 
ing no less than 
three hundred and 
eighty-six human 
lives, an average 
of more than ten 
each year. It 
would require a 
good-sized volume 
to recount in full 
all these brave 
deeds, and a thrill- 
ing story it would 
be, too, if it were 
told. Perhaps one 
of his most daring 
feats occurred in 
September, 1886, 
when, as second officer of the Belgenland, he com- 
manded a life-boat which went to the wreck of an 
American brigantine in a mountainous sea, and brought 
back in safety eight sailors who were clinging to the 
masts. It is gratifying to be able to add that Captain 
Doxrud’s services to the cause of suffering humanity 
have not gone without adequate recognition. Presi- 
dent McKinley gave him a magnificent gold watch and 
chain, with an appropriate inscription. From New- 
foundland he received beautiful marine glasses. From 
the Benevolent Life-saving Association of New York 
he has received a gold medal. He has also received a 
gold medal from King Oscar II. The English govern- 
ment gave him a gold medal, and the Quebec line a 
gold watch. Latest of all, Captain Doxrud has been 
honored with a membership in the order of the Knights 
of St. Olaf by King Oscar of Sweden, notification of this 
being made to him just before his last trip from New 
York across the Atlantic. Captain Doxrud was born 
at Hammerfest, Norway, but has long been a natural- 
ized American citizen. His family lives in Philadel- 
phia. . 

Oe 

PRESS DISPATCHES describing recent hostile op- 

erations in Thibet have made frequent mention of 
the Goorkhas, 
the native sol- 
diers who form 
a part of Colo- 
nel Younghus- 
band’s expedi- 
tionary force. 
These Goorkhas 
are of the domi- 
nant race in Ne- 
pal, which, 
while nominally 
an independent 
kingdom, has 
been for fifty 
years a strong 
and faithful 
ally of Great 
Britain in India. 
When the diffi- 
culties with 
Thibet first 
arose the prime 
minister of Ne- 
pal and the real 
ruler of the 
country, Maha- 
rajah Chandra, 
offered to fur- THE MAHARAJAH CHANDRA, 
nish a contin- The Nepalese premier who is helping the British 
gent of native in Thibet. 
soldiers for the 
expedition under Colonel Younghusband, and the offer 
was accepted. The Maharajah is a man of remarka- 
ble force of character. He is a member of the royal 
house of Nepal, and in addition to being premier he is 
commander-in-chief and marshal of Nepal ; in other 
words, he controls both the military and civil admin- 
istrations. He succeeded to these offices in June, 1901, 
and in the last three years he has effected many prac- 
tical reforms in the administration of his country and 
brought it in closer touch with the government of 
India. Nepal, with an area of 54,000 square miles, is 
just a little smaller than England and Wales. It has 
a standing army of 35,000 men, all Goorkhas, famous 
for their bravery and hardihood. 








CAPTAIN HANS DIDRIK DOXRUD, 


Who has saved three hundred and eighty-six 
lives in thirty-six years.— Wankwetsem. 
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[°ES THE Constitution follow the 
flag ? Sometimes it does, and then 
again it does not. It quits business when 
it butts up against a race-track fence in 
the State of New York. In making this 
assertion I ought to be able to prove it. 
Now let me try to make out my case. 

Let us start with the State Racing Com- 
mission. What is it? It is a commission composed of 
a select few rich men, to whom the State Legislature 
has delegated despotic power over running races in 
the State of New York. Without the sanction of 
these gentlemen no race-track meeting can be held in 
this State. They fix the dates on which the favored 
tracks may race horses (running races). There is 
power for you. Who own these race-tracks ? Well, 
several men of large wealth, and among them may be 
found the names of some of the gentlemen who com- 
pose this State Racing Commission. 

We all know it is important to begin right and with 
a solid foundation when starting an enterprise, and 
these gentlemen know their business. They have se- 
cured from the State Legislature (our representatives) 
an absolutely despotic monopoly in racing running horses 
in New York State. This, however, is merely the 
first step in one of the most stupendous demoralizing 
abominations imaginable. The next move in this 
monopoly was to secure the gambling privileges neces- 
sary to make this race-track trust a great dividend- 
paying concern. Gambling is prohibited by the con- 
stitution of this State (New York) in Article I., Sec- 
tion 9, as follows: 

Nor shall any lottery, or sale of lottery tickets, poolselling, book- 
making, or any other kind of gambling hereafter be authorized or al- 
lowed within this State, and the Legislature shall pass appropriate 
laws to prevent offenses against any of the provisions of this section. 


Now, to do this racing game up brown and secure 
beyond a shadow of doubt everything in sight for 
these rich gentlemen, the Legislature did pass a law 
making it a felony to sell pools on horse races any- 
where in New York State, outside a race-track fence, 
but no penalty is attached to selling pools inside of 
this sacred fence. See? 

Who own the race-tracks? Does the State own 
them, or do youand I? Not much. You see it was 
necessary to making this racing scheme a cinch to make 
competition a felony. If you and I attempt to sell the 
same goods outside their fence, we go to state-prison 
if caught at it. How is that for killing off business 
rivals? The constitution, as shown above, forbids book- 
making and pool-selling anywhere within the State of 
New York, and any one can see plainly by the conduct 
of our legislators they understand that the constitu- 
tion quit business at the board fence surrounding these 
race-tracks—controlled by this State Racing Commis- 
sion. R 

Usually business enterprises, when attempting to 
monopolize by combining into so-called trusts, must fight 
it out with their rivals, but in this race-track monopoly 
a competitor is sent to state-prison as a felon—and this 
in the Empire State in 1904! Let’s be honest now 
and ask ourselves, Why did our Legislature pass such 
alaw? Why did the Governor sign it? Why do not 
our courts set it aside as wnconstitutional the moment 
they get a chance at it? Why ? why ? why? 

Motives prompt the acts of mankind, and selfish 
motives, generally (and whatever the power, it was 
supreme). But I will not digress ; I wish to follow 
the trail of this morally criminal act, and if you will 
go with me I will show you that addition, division 
and silence, vulgarly called graft, spreads its putrid 
wings over this nefarious sport. As I have shown, 
the gambling privileges were secured, competition 
made a crime, and the public, who 
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By Oakley Selleck 
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terly demoralizing, and the “‘sport of kings ’’ is mere- 
ly a gambling game. Stop gambling and you stop 
horse-racing. The State of New Jersey killed it 
deader than Adam and Eve. Our display of virtue in 
closing pool-rooms is all bosh. It is merely playing 
into the hands of the race-track owners. 

The disgrace of New York State should be blazoned 
across the sky in letters of fire, and the respectable 
owners and grafters of the race-tracks should word 
thus: ‘‘Come all ye wicked and disreputable pool- 
sellers to the fountain of mercy inside our race-track 
fence, Bring with you each racing day one hundred 
dollars graft for us, and you may sell pools to any one 
who will buy. We cannot take your one hundred as a 
fee direct, but you must buy fifty two-dollar admission 
tickets, which makes our rake-off of one hundred dol- 
lars. We take no chances—you pay when you come 
in. Whether you win or lose is your affair. We win, 
any way. Now, for this consideration we will take 
you under our sheltering wings; your sins of pool- 
selling shall be washed as white as snow at one hun- 
dred dollars per each afternoon’s wash ; but dare to sell 
a pool, or offer to sell a pool, or even think of sell- 
ing a pool, outside our race-track fence, and we will 
launch the whole police power of this great State 
upon you, and to the state-prison you go, for we tol- 
erate no competition. The public may call it the 
‘sport of kings’ and all that sort of rot, but we are 
not in this game for our health. The constitutionality 
of it be hanged. ‘What is a little thing like the con- 
stitution, between friends ?’ ”’ 

But let me continue. Do you know these favored 
race-tracks are owned by a few very rich men? Do 
you know the latter largely own the railroads running 
to these race-tracks ? They catch us going and coming 
on their railroads. Again we give up our money at 
the race-track gate, and when we are on their grounds 
inside the race-track fence we are subject to no 
power except that of the stewards, or owners. Gam- 
bling runs riot and the rich owners get their rake-off. 
The only surprising thing about this business is that no 
law has as yet been enacted making it a felony to go 
to these race-tracks in any conveyance other than those 
owned or controlled by this racing trust. 

Do you know that the police employed at these race- 
tracks are paid by the owners of the tracks ? And why ? 
Do you know that the stewards or officers of the tracks 
are the sole judges of what is a crime and what is not, 
at these tracks? Do you know that they can eject 
any one and keep him out, if they choose, for any rea- 
son or for no reason? Do you know that a police 
officer employed at one of these race-tracks was 
brought before a judge in Brooklyn, charged with 
failure to perform his duty in allowing gambling, and 
the judge dismissed the complaint because the race- 
track people paid the officer’s salary, and were there- 
fore sole judge of what was, and what was not, the 
duty of the officer? Now you know why the race- 
track proprietors are not only willing but anxious to 
pay the officer’s salary. If it could be discovered it 
would be interesting to know how many other salaries 
they pay. 

Do you know that the newspapers frequently pub- 
lish, upon the authority of some good, virtuous guesser, 
that there are over two hundred pool-rooms operating 
in this city? And we virtuous fellows get up on our 
hind legs and just shout ‘‘Reform!’’ Do you know 
that on one of the big race events at Sheepsnead 






track from two hundred to three hundred 
pool-rooms (pool-sellers) are open for 
business in a building owned by and built 
for the express purpose of pool-selling ? 
Do you know that each and every one of 
these pool-sellers pays (it is said) one 
hundred dollars each for every afternoon ae 
he is selling pools? Do you know that 

this money goes into the pockets of the rich and re- 
spectable owners of these race-tracks, and that it 
amounts to enormous sums? Do you know that this 
is gambling, and positively forbidden by the State 
constitution? Do you know that any man doing this 
thing (selling pools) outside that race-track fence is 
committing a felony, and liable to state-prison? Do 
you know that on a big racing day from thirty thousand 
to forty thousand people assemble at the track, and for 
admissions and gambling fees the gross sum of money 
taken in on one of these afternoons would amount to 
probably seventy-five thousand dollars? Do you know 
that most of the money raced for, called purses, is 
contributed by the owners of the horses that are in the 
race for which the purse is given? One more ques- 
tion, and think it over before you answer. Do you 
know of any State or nation, that pretends to hold 
that exact and equal justice shall be meted out to all 
its citizens, and that all men are equal before the law 
(except the State of New York), where such injustice 
is practiced ? 

Is it possible that we have reached a state of an- 
archy? The only guarantee you and I have is through 
and by the constitution and laws in conformity there- 
with. We can appeal to them from injustice and for 
protection. Are we to appeal in vain? What is this 
paralyzing power that makes a Legislature discrimi- 
nate between men to the extent of sending one man 
to state-prison, while letting the other man (for the 
same offense) go free? What is this mysterious 
something that makes our courts dead to every appeal 
for justice? Every legislator, every justice of our 
courts took a solemn oath to obey and wphold the con- 
stitution. Do you and I think they are obeying it? 
Is it possible the public will tolerate from our repre- 
sentatives such injustice ? Will you tolerate it? If 
not, then do this: when the legislative session opens 
write a letter at once to the Governor, and another to 
your representative in the Legislature, something as 
follows : 


Dear Sir:—As my representative in the Legislature to whom I have 
given my power of attorney to act for me, I request that you see to 
it that such legislation be enacted, that shall conform to the consti- 
tution which you have sworn to uphold and obey, concerning race- 
track gambling, repealing the demoralizing laws that send one man 
to state-prison and let another go free, simply because the latter 
has paid a fee to some rich man for the privilege. To my mind this 
discrimination is the limit of injustice. I make no apologies for 
writing this. I think the subject is entitled to prompt consideration, 
and I promise you I will not forget your attitude in this matter from 
now on, 

Yours respectfully, 


Sign this, mail it, and keep an eye on the conduct of 
your representative from now on. We, the voters, are 
the source of all political power. Our representatives 
are on the political ladder, and when we shake that 
ladder they fall. 

This article is not witten to favor any set of men. 
All men are free and equal before the law. Do you 
believe this? If John Doe sells pools on horse races 
in a room on Broadway, New York, and is arrested 
and sentenced to state-prison for the offense, so ought 
John Doe to be held and punished for doing the same 
thing at Sheepshead race - track. 





must pay the taxes, is compelled to 
put its hand deep into its pocket to 
pay the expenses of killing this com- 
petition. With what vim and vigor 
our district attorney consecrates 
himself to the prosecution of wicked 
pool-sellers, smashing windows or 
any old thing to punish such wicked- 
ness? Our police spend most of 
their time tracking this pool-selling 
monster ; courts, Legislature, Gov- 
ernor, and all stand in abject awe 
when facing this racing trust. 
Why ? why ? 

Of course it is the sworn duty 
of our district attorney and com- 
missioner of police to close every 
pool-room, and no question can be 
raised as to their motive. There is 
the law, enforce it; but what a 
shocking spectacle it is to see the 
great Empire State debauched in its 
moral honesty through its law-mak- 
ers. A more outrageous, unconsti- 
tutional, and disgraceful law was 
never placed upon the statute-book 
by people who hold to the principle 
of equality before the law of all 








And the State Racing Commission- 
ers, and other gentlemen who derive 
one hundred per cent. daily or weekly 
profit on their investment in this 
““sport of kings ’’ should not be 
powerful enough to protect John Doe 
on the race-track from punishment. 
Remember these words : 

“* For justice all places a temple 
and all seasons summer.’? 


fA * 


Trains without Rails. 


ONE OF the most striking novel- 

ties of the Paris motor-show 
was a new system of trains without 
rails. A high-powered motor-car 
was placed in front, but it was not 
used in the same manner as an 
ergine, the power being transmitted 
instead to each of the vehicles 
composing the train, every one, 
therefore, propelling itself. The 
first car only carried the machinery 
and the brakes, but the wheels of 
each of the vehicles were actuated 
by the driver so as to turn at the 








citizens. If the police raids were 
to stop pool-selling in the city and 
State, no one could object. It is ut- 


FLAGRANT INSTANCE OF RACE-TRACK GAMBLING—-BETTING RING AT SHEEPSHEAD BAY, N. Y., THRONGED 
WITH MEN LAYING WAGERS ON THE GREAT SUBURBAN RACE.—Juley. 


exact moment necessary to negotiate 
sharp turns. This contrivance may 
yet be turned to practical use. 
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KUSSIAN SOLDIERS IN FRONT OF THE AMERICAN CONSULATE, AT NEWCHWANG, EN ROUTE TO RE-ENFORCE THE 


TROOPS RECENTLY DEFEATED AT VAFANGOW. 
Photographed by the special artist of Leslie's Weekly. 


ACCIDENT TO A RUSSIAN AMMUNITION CART WHICH WAS BEING HURRIED THROUGH 
NEWCHWANG TO THE SCENE OF FIGHTING IN MANCHURIA. 
Photographed by the special artist o: Leslie's Weekly. 





























JAPANESS# ‘tnvurs IN MANCHUKIA FALLING INTO LINE TO RESUME THEIR MARCH 
AGAINST THE RUSSIANS.—Copyright, 1904, by B. L. Singley. 


RUSSIAN INFANTRY 


MOVING 
Miller, 


ALONG A MANCHURIAN ROAD TO MEET THE ENEMY. 
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MUSCOVITE SOLDIERS, WEARY WITH MARCHING, RESTING IN FRONT OF THE RUSSIAN ADMINISTRATION 


BUILDING IN NEWCHWANG, MANCHURIA. — Miller. 


DEVOTED SOLDIERS OF 


TROOPS OF BOTH THE NATIONS AT WAR IN 


THE 


EAST 


PICTURED 


GENERAL KUROKI'S WARRIORS SUSPENDING THEIR ADVANCE FOR A NOON 
LUNCH OF RICE AND TEA.—Copyright, 1904, by B. L. Singley. 


THE MIKADO AND THE CZAR. 


ON 


THE MARCH AND AT 


WELL-EARNED REST, 
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|T MIGHT have had another and legally authorized 

name; but, if so, nobody had ever heard of it. 
None would have thought of desecrating the spot by 
applying it, any way. One name only became the path 
under the overarching elms and maples, and that it had 
always borne—Lovers’ Lane. 

On this particular Sunday morning a boy and a girl 
were proceeding, side by side, up the path. Lovers, in- 
deed—he was thirteen and she was twelve. It was au- 
tumn ; the leaves were thick under foot. Other days 
it had been great fun to plow along and see who 
could make the most noise ; to-day, however, each was 
staring down at them in utter disconsolation, and their 
eyes were suspiciously moist. It was the last time 
they were ever to walk side by side on Lovers’ Lane. 
To-morrow she was to be taken from him. Only once 
did they speak. In a voice that had a very perceptible 
quiver in it he said : 

** Must you go, Millie ?’’ 

It was the hundredth time, perhaps, 
he had asked the selfsame thing. He 
never seemed quite able to realize that 
the calamity was inevitable. And her 
answer, like the question, always the 
same, in the same quivering voice, was : 

** Yes, I must, Tom.”’ 

Again he gritted his teeth to keep down 
an unmanly sob, and again his spirit 
flared in impotent rebellion against des- 
tiny. It was needlessly cruel, he thought 

it was altogether unnecessary that 
Millie should be snatched out of his life 
this way. She herself had no wish to go. 
The city and all of her uncle’s hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars meant 
nothing—she had whispered that once 

sweet memory! — beside his love. 
Why, then—oh, why could not God let 
things go on as they were! Everything 
had been so happy. It was his first 
great heartache. Life was robbed of 
everything he wanted to live for—he 
wished he might die ! 

‘In Sunday-school that morning the 
hourxwas.a very dismal one—little like 
the Sunday.mornings of the past. And 
never, it seemed, had the sun poured 
more brightly through the open windows ; 
nor had the breath of the fields and flow- 
ers ever been quite so fragrant, or the 
birds sung quite so blithesomely. It only 
served to make their secret misery the 
more poignant. The hymn that she and 
Tom loved most of all—their hymn they 
had always called it—was sung. It was 
the last drop to their overflowing cup, 
yet they would not have had it withheld. 
Let us gather up the sunbeams lying all around our 

path ; 

Let us keep the wheat and roses, casting out the 
thorns and chaff ; 

Let us find our sweetest comfort in the blessings of 
to-day, 

With a patient hand removing all the briers from 
the way. 

They started bravely enough, but 
Tom got no further than the first line ; 
and Millie’s voice faltered long before 
the verse was through. The next morn- 
ing she went away. Tom stood by the 
steps of the car, quite dumb now that 
the moment was at hand; but all the 
love of the boy’s soul was in his eyes 
as he kissed her—the first and last time 

‘good-bye. And hers gave back an equal wealth of 
childish affection. 

A handkerchief fluttered from a window for a few 
seconds; then there was a long, melancholy hoot of the 
engine whistle as the train rounded the curve—and it 
was gone. A little band of gold on his finger that she 
om worn—and the memory—that was all he had of 

er. 


i. 


The man’s appearance was sorely disreputable as 
he leaned there upon the bar of the saloon, his clothes 
threadbare and out at the knees and elbows, and his 
battered derby pulled down over his eyes. A loafer or 
a criminal one would have thought him, had one be- 
stowed a thought upon him at all ; a piece of decayed 
driftwood being borne rapidly down stream—just one 
of a thousand wrecks of a great city. And yet, 
had one gone nearer and given the countenance 
more than a casual glance, one would have noted with 
surprise, behind the hardness and sullenness, the hand- 
some regularity of his features, the large and clear 
brown eyes, and the stamp of good birth and early 
cu Iture which was not yet wholly obliterated by the 
degrading cir ‘cumstances of later years. 

Now and then he glanced furtively at the clock on 


the wall. The hands were nearing eight. He was 
manifestly nervous. Frequently he wiped his sleeve 
across his damp forehead, while his teeth chattered 
and he felt a nauseating sensation within him. He 
cursed himself for his weakness. He wondered if he 
would never be able to do a “‘trick’’ without all the 
preliminary terror of a boy on his first forbidden visit 
to the pantry. Finally he reached for the glass of 
liquor standing before him, but his hand shook so that 
it slipped from his fingers. He tossed acoin to the 
bar-tender and left the place. 

The air was raw and filled with a heavy mist. He 
turned up his collar and walked rapidly, and the cold 
and exertion soon calmed his nervous agitation. Going 
a few blocks he was in a fashionable part of the city, 
and here he slackened his pace and advanced more 
cautiously. Presently he began to whistle—with un- 
usual shrillness it would seem —a song of the hour. In 





“SHE SPRANG UP, SPEECHLESS.” 


a window of a handsome corner dwelling a housemaid 
gave a signal. He coughed twice in response. He 
went ashort distance farther, turned, and with stealthy 
haste retraced his steps. No one was within sight or 
sound ; the corner was an uncommonly dark one. He 
scaled the railing, got foothold upon the projecting 
masonry, and found the window raised a fewinches. In 
another moment he was inside, and had closed it behind 
him. 

The room was dark, but he possessed an accurate 
knowledge of the arrangement of things, and had no 
difficulty in quickly and noiselessly gaining his place of 
concealment, which was behind a sofa in a corner of 
the adjoining music-room. Then as he crouched there, 
with the reaction his chill apprehension returned. He 
gasped for breath with mouth wide open, pressing his 
hand to his heart in an endeavor to still its painful 
throbbing, the noise of which, it seemed to him, must 
be heard throughout the house. For this was his first 
great crime, and years of right still battled, subcon- 
sciously as it were, against the wrong. A few minutes 
dragged by. He heard the rumble of wheels and a 
carriage stopped before the house. He was dismayed ; 
this had not entered their calculations. A moment 
later he heard a woman’s voice at the head of the stair- 
way : 

“The carriage is waiting, uncle.’’ Then the rustle 


of silk on the stairs and the faint sound of footsteps. 

She came into the room where he was, and layiny 
her cloak over a chair pressed a button, and a number 
of tiny red bulbs of an electrolier placed near the key- 
board of the piano glowed with a rich subdued light. 
She seated herself at the instrument, and for a while 
her fingers lingered idly over the keys, striking lightly 
a bar of one thing and of another. Upon the stillness 
then there floated the sad, haunting strains of the 
“‘Triumerei.’’ To him it was an echo from a long- 
dead past—-memories that he had tried hard to stifle 
crowded upon him. He had loved that passionately as 
a boy. How heavenly it had sounded when a certain 
girl, who had been all the world to him, used to play 
it for him alone! It was likea strain borne to him from 
a lost paradise. Scalding tears filled his eyes. 

The piece ended. For atime she sat immovable, 
her fingers resting upon the keys, staring dreamily 
into the shadows. Was it chance that 
led her then to play that old, old hymn, 
and to sing in a voice low and infinitely 
tender the words they had loved so well, 
and so often sung together in the years 
long past ? 

Let us gather up the sunbeams lying all around our 
path ; 

Let us keep the wheat and roses, casting out the 
thorns and chaff; 


Let us find our sweetest comfort in the blessings of 
to-day, 

With a patient hand removing all the briers from 
the way. 


His heart seemed to stop beating. 
The shadows round him melted away ; 
in their stead was the sunlight stream- 
ing through the church windows. He 
caught the fragrant breath of the flowers 
and the hay in the fields, and there at his 
side was a girl in a fluffy pink dress, and 
they held a book between them—though 
they never looked at that—they both 
knew the words so well 

Then scatter seeds of kindness, 

Then scatter seeds of kindness, 

Then scatter seeds of kindness, 
For our reaping by and by. 

From out the dark corner came a 
heartbroken sob. A man got to his feet 
and stumbled toward her. She sprang 
up, her hands to her breast, speechless. 
He came near, leaning upon the piano, 
and the dim light fell upon the haggard, 
tear-stained countenance. 

** Millie,’’ he whispered. 

The horror in her face slowly gave 
way to incredulity—then a flush of joy 
illumined it. 

"**Tom.”” 

Unconsciously she held out her hands, 
and she went a step toward him—then, 
suddenly she stopped with a little cry of 
anguish, and they stared into each 
other’s eyes, searching each other’s soul. 
She read his story; it was there as 
plainly as he could have told it. Behind 
the agony and the shame and the appeal 
she saw the old love, burning as it had 
that morning, years before, when she 
had left him. In her own eyes, dimmed 
by tears of pity and misery, shone the 
affection that she, too, through all the 
years had cherished. She breathed his 
name again and stretched out her hands 
to him impulsively. He shrank from 
them. 

** Millie! Can’t you see ?’’ he gasped. ‘‘ Don’t you 
know that I—that I Oh, God! that I should find 
you here,’’ he sobbed. 

She went to him and put her hand upon his. 

“Oh! don’t touch me,’’ he blurted out. ‘‘ Don’t 
touch a thief, Millie ! Let them find me—let them send 
me up where I belong; it’s the only thing to do. Call 
them. Why don’t you call them, Millie ?’’ 

“‘Hush,’’ she whispered. She struggled against 
the emotion that all but overcame her. ‘‘ Listen to 
me, Tom,”’ she pleaded. ‘‘ Look into my eyes. You 
love me—ah ! I can see you do—as you did in the old 
days. How happy they were—they were the happiest 
I have ever known, Tom. You’ll do what I ask, for 
my sake, for the sake of the old times? I want you to 
start all anew, be your old good self—you can, you 
will—and pray to God to help you. For I care, 
Tom. You’lldo it for my sake? Promise me.’’ 

There was a moment’s pause. His lips were quiver- 
ing, he was breathing hard ; but his eyes returned her 
gaze steadily. 

“* Before God, I will, Millie.’’ 

** And He will bless you, Tom.”’ 

A horse was impatiently stamping the pavement. 
There was the sound of somebody moving on the floor 
above. 


Continued on page 60S 








“ WITH THIS RING I THEE WED.” SALUTING THE BRIDE, CONGRATULATING THE GROOM. THE WEDDING BREAKFAST. IN A WORLD OF THEIR OWN. 


THE PICTURED STORY OF A WEDDING IN JUNE. 


A COMMON SOCIAL EVENT OF THE MONTH OF ROSES PORTRAYED BY THE CAMERA.—Photographs bv Underwood and Underwood. Copvright by R. F. Young. 
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NOTABLE MANIFESTATION OF THE « PRINCETON SPIRIT.’’ 


STUDENTS OF THE FAMOUS NEW JERSEY UNIVERSITY AND THEIR FRIENDS SINGING “OLD NASSAU” WITH TREMENDOUS ENTHUSIASM AT THE BALL GAME IN NEW YORK, IN WHICH PRINCETON 
DEFEATED YALE IN THE PRESENCE OF 18,000 BPECTATORS.— Pictoriai News Co. 
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Continued from page 6086, 

“Go, go!’’ she gasped. But she caught his hand 
again, distractedly. ‘‘ What will youdo? You'll write 
tome? You will let me—you must, Tom—you’ll let 
me help you———”’ 

** You have saved me, Millie,’’ was all he answered. 

Then, as they stood there between the heavy cur- 
tains, where the light fell upon them, he drew a little 
ring of gold from his finger and held it out to her. 
She took it ; but, holding his hand, gently forced it 
back upon the finger. A convulsive sob burst from 
him—he seized her hands and pressed them to his 
lips. Then he staggered into the hall, and she had 
still the strength to open the door and close it behind 
him. 


III. 


The sun was going down beyond the far-distant 
hills as the steamer dropped anchor in the port of 
Durban. The tide and the lateness of the hour made 
it impossible to wharf the vessel. A knot of travel- 
ers stood at the forward end of the promenade deck, 
contemplating and discussing their new surroundings. 
A salesman from Chicago, who knew his South Africa 
to perfection and had been a source of information to 
his fellow-passengers for the month past, led the con- 
versation. A launch slipped alongside, and as he 
scrutinized its occupants he uttered an exclamation of 
pleased surprise. 

““Right here at hand,’’ he cried, “‘is a striking 
illustration of the truth of my remark that this coun- 
try above all others offers the greatest opportunities 
for acareer. The older fellow, he in blue, is Sir John 
Simmons, the secretary of the premier, on official busi- 
ness no doubt with the captain. It’s his companion I 
have reference to. That’s Sydney Hammond—a name 
to conjure with hereabouts. You have never heard of 
him ?’’ and the salesman flicked his cigar ash overboard 
and turned incredulously to the white-haired gentle- 
man who had asked the question. ‘‘ That merely goes 
to prove what I say. A man in the States, or any- 
where else for that matter, who had accomplished what 
he has in so short a time would be the talk of the land. 
Here he is but one of a number of similarly and 
phenomenally successful men. His story has always 
had a fascination for me. It’s a matter of common 
knowledge that he reached Cape Town as a deck 
hand on a freighter from Southampton ten years ago 
without a cent.’’ 

B And now ?’’ queried the other. 

Well, now he owns one of the richest mines in 
the De Kaap district, the largest cattle ranch in Natal, 
real estate galore in Cape Town and Johannesburg. 
In fact, the Lord only knows what he doesn’t own, 


With it all—I met him once at the Union Club here in 
Durban—he’s the most melancholy man that ever 
lived. I would like to know moreof him—of his early 
life—but that is a sealed book to everybody.’’ 

The notes of the bugle announced the half-hour be- 
fore dinner, and gradually the group fell apart. Only 
the white-haired gentleman and a woman remained. 

**Dinner, my dear,’’ he warned her, presently, 
and gathered up his rug and magazines to follow the 
rest below. ‘‘ We will no doubt nave an opportunity 
of studying this character at closer range.”’ 

‘In a moment, uncle,’’ she said. ‘“‘I can’t leave 
this picture yet. What is dinner—or a millionaire 
beside such a sky as that ?”’ 

She stood there alone, a perfect figure, tall and 
strikingly beautiful, in the rich bloom of matured 
womanhood. She was radiant in the sunset glow. It 
made the filmy fabric of the dress she wore like gauze 
of gold, her hair a halo, and flushed her cheeks with 
crimson. The glint of pearl showed between her 
lips as she unconsciously smiled. Yet, withal, the 
eyebrows were a trifle raised as though in dull, secret 
yearning, and in the depths of her eyes was a suggestion 
of sadness that even the rapture of the moment could 
not dispel. A great peace was everywhere. There 
was no sound from the land or on the ship, only the 
murmur of the water lapping its sides as it rose and 
fell upon the long ocean swell that came over the bar. 

The red rim of the sun dropped below the hills. 
She turned to go. Coming down the deck was a man, 
and she recognized the one of whose career they had 
been speaking. His eyes were bent upon the sea and 
she watched him curiously as he approached. The 
rugged strength and force of will and character, and 
the success that were his, were stamped upon the 
darkly tanned countenance, but, even at a distance, 
what was most apparent was the expression of which 
she had been told—the profound melancholy. Instinct- 
ively a thrill of pity went through her. 

He was very near her as he turned to enter the 
cabin doorway, and their eyes met. He halted abruptly, 
drawing a sharp breath of amazement. Never had 
she seen a face transformed as was his at that mo- 
ment. She knew him, and her cheeks paled and she 
trembled. He dashed his hands across his eyes, as 
though unable to believe them; then took a quick 
stride toward her. 

‘** Millie! Millie !’’ he whispered. 

The color was flooding back, the dull sadness had left 
her eyes, her lips parted in a smile of pure welcome. 

**Tom,’’ she murmured. 

“After all these years. 
God !”’ 

And she could see upon his finger, as he took the 
hands she held out to him, the little band of gold, worn 
very thin. 


. 


Oh, thank God! thank 





Annual Cruise of Our Naval Cadets. 


HE SQUADRON which took the 550 midshipmen 

on their summer cruise from Annapolis, Md., 
this year is under the 
command of Admiral J. 
H. Sands, and comprises 
the battle-ships Texas 
(flag-ship) and Massa- 
chusetts ; the monitors 
Florida, Nevada, and 
Arkansas ; the destroy- 
ers Stewart, Worden, 
Macdonough, Truxton, 
Hopkins, and Whipple, 
and the training-ships 
Hartford and Chesa- 
peake. The cruise will 
include Newport News, 
where a visit will be 
made to the shipyard. 
New London will be 
reached next, and the 
torpedo stations there 
will be examined by the 
midshipmen. There will 
be cruising in Long 
Island Sound, and the re- 
turn to Annapolis will 
be made about August 
3lst. Leave of absence 
will then be granted the 
cadets for one month. 

Many interesting 
scenes are enacted dur- 
ing the embarkation for 
the annual cruise, which 
occurs at the close of June week. This corresponds to 
the commencement week at college. Mothers, sisters, 
and sweethearts come from all parts of the country to 
enjoy the drills and hops, and the midshipmen are 
practically released from study. The packing up is 
usually done the day before going aboard. As the 
lockers are not large, nor the quarters commodious, 
each man takes only a bag of clothes. Many of them 
go up the gang-plank wearing three hats and as many 
coats. The camera has become an addition to the out- 
fit, and at least one hundred of these attractive ma- 
chines were carefully carried aboard this year. There 
were lingering good-byes in “‘ Lover’s Lane’’ and at 
the Santee wharf as the boats pushed out to the big 
ships. Once on board, practical seamanship and rigid 
discipline began and the joys of June week became 
only amemory. The young men obtain from cruises 
of this sort experience that is of more value to the 
real seaman than knowledge derived from books. 


COMPLETELY EQUIPPED AND 
READY FOR THE VOYAGE. 
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MIDSHIPMEN MARCHING TO THE WHARF TO EMBARK FOR THE CRUISE. BIDDING ADIEU TO THE FAIR ONES THEY ADMIRE. 











“MIDDIES” AND THEIR BAGGAGE ON THE LAWN EARLY IN THE MORNING OF SAILING DAY. SCENE ON THE WHARF ALONGSIDE THE MCNITOR “ ARKANSAS.” 

















GOING ABOARD THE TRAINING-SHIP ‘‘ CHESAPEAKE.” THE “STANDISH” TAKING “ MIDDIES” TO THE BATTLE-SHIP “ MASSACHUSETTS.” 
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PUSHING OUT IN BOAT-LOADS TO THE TRAINING-SHIP “ HARTFORD.” ARRANGING THEIR HAMMOCKS ON THE DECK OF THE “* MASSACHUSETTS.” 


ANNUAL CRUISE OF THE NAVAL ACADEMY CADETS. 
THE FIVE '3UNDRER-AND FIFTY MIDSHIPMEN AT ANNAPOLIS GO VOYAGING IN WAR VESSELS, AND TAKE LESSONS IN 
~~PRACTICAL SEAMANSHIP.—Photographs by Mrs. C. R. Miller. See opposite page. 
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The Roof Playgrounds of New York 


By Harriet Quimby 
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NEw YORKERS are slowly but surely awakening to 

the fact that space for three or four thousand 
gardens, where flowers and green things might flourish 
and which the sea breezes cool, is lying absolutely use- 
less right in the very heart of New York City, where 
gardens would be most welcome. This may sound in- 
consistent when you think of the space-economizing 
skyscrapers, towering eighteen or 


awning, that the breeze, which always stirs the air at 
this height, may be enjoyed without the sun, is one 
of the most delightful spots in the city. 

From the height of a roof observatory there is 
nothing more interesting than the city itself. On one 
side is the down-town portion, where in summer and 
winter is sung the hymn of industry, of effort, and of 





from furnishing an exclusive recreation ground for 
the little choristers, it is also a good place for them to 
study during the long, hot summer days. 

Nearly all the New York clubs composed of busi- 
ness men have sky-line restaurants far above the clat- 
ter and bustle of the crowded streets. The members 
of the Arkwright Club, frequented by men in the 

wholesale dry-goods district ; of the 





twenty stories in the air, but it is 
true, for the broad, flat-roof surface, 
covering sometimes half a square in 
area, is, nine times out of ten, left 


Under the Bamboozle Tree 


Drug Trade Club on William Street, 
the Wool Club, the Fulton Club, the 
Transportation Club, the Merchants 
Club, and many others, enjoy their 





to collect the dust and soot. The 
pleasantest part of the entire build- 
ing, the coolest spot in summer, 
generally commanding a panoramic 
view of the city, is left to the chim- 
ney-sweep, who is too busy to enjoy 
scenic beauty. 

But why waste so much space? 
We have long since learned to build 
porches and to use them; why, 
then, ignore the roof, which is 
superior to the porch in every way? 
This is not consistent with this wide- 
awake age, when gardens on the 
ground cost several hundred dollars 
per square inch. When it is so easy 
to have a little summer resort all 
to yourself on the top of your house, 
and to enjoy New York when it is at 
its very best—at twilight on a sum- 
mer evening —why not have it? The 
greatest foes to microbes, germs, 
and bacteria are the air and sun- 
shine. Given both in unlimited 





N ASTONISHING shrub is the bamboozle bush, as it grows in the summer-time weather ; 
For its fruit starts to ripen as soon as the spring has escaped from her worrisome tether. 
And from then till late autumn there fall from its boughs such a crop ’tis amazing to see— 
Let us stand for a while where the things may be seen as they drop from the bamboozle tree. 


HERE’S the iceman who comes with his bamboozle weight, and the fizz-man bamboozling the kid 
By supplying him soda that’s half an inch deep ’neath a seven-inch, bubble-formed lid ; 
There's the lager-beer merchant purveying his froth to a bamboozled lot such as we— 
These are only a few of the fruits that are borne by this wonderful bamboozle tree. 


HERE'S the shrewd summer boarder bamboozling the man who is rural in tastes and in training, 

By becoming indebted a hundred or more and from needful remittance refraining ; 
There’s the Reuben who knows vastly more than you’d think and who captures the sharper—for he 
Has a use of his own that he makes of the fruit that is shed by the bamboozle tree. 


HERE’S the smooth politician who lives on the dream that. he’s surely bamboozling the voters 

With his gab and his graft, till he finds in the end he’s been badly bamboozled by “ floaters ”’: 
There’s the weather man sagely bamboozling us all with his illy-aimed guesses, while he 

Safely squats on a limb and dispenses the fruit that he finds on the bamboozle tree. 


O WE sit ’neath the boughs of the bamboozle bush that in summer-time flourishes madly, 
And we gorge on the fruit that descends from its limbs though it nauseates all of us sadly. 
There is scarcely a soul ’neath its world-shading top but is daily bamboozled—you see 
Such an endless assortment of fruitage is borne by the versatile bamboozle tree. 


STRICKLAND W, GILLILAN. 


dinners away up in mid-air, and are 
made happy in viewing day after 
day the panorama that unfolds itself 
to their view. A number of the 
hotels, including the Waldorf-Asto- 
ria, the Vendome, Hotel Belleclaire, 
the Majestic, and the Woman’s Ho- 
tel, all have charming roof-gardens. 
That on top of the Hotel Majestic 
is as beautiful as it is exclusive. 
It is 300 feet above sea level and it 
occupies an area of 30,000 square 
feet. Many of the gardens are 
made beautiful with plants, rustic 
arbors, summer-houses, and one or 
two have fountains. On one roof- 
garden alone last season there were 
5,000 flowering plants at one time. 
During the intense heat of mid- 
summer the thickly tenanted dis- 
tricts of the East Side are the great- 
est sufferers. The tiny, stuffy rooms 
in which entire families live are like 
ovens, but to each and every one 





quantities, Nature ordinarily takes 
care of herself. A hospital for 
tuberculosis patients was opened last season in Phila- 
delphia. It was opened in a larger sense than these 
institutions usually are, for it is up in the air on the 
roof. Itis a specialist’s idea that a life exclusively in 
the open air will be a benefit to this class of patients, 
and the hospital is a result of his theory. 

Some theatrical managers and a few caterers of 
New York have grown wise in their generation, and 
have followed the example of the man who built the 
first roof-garden café in the metropolis eight years 
ago. Asaresult of his experiment of treating New 
Yorkers to the sky-line, within the last few years sky- 
line theatres and sky-line restaurants have sprung up 
here and there, and their owners have grown rich 
with the money which tired, heat-tortured mortals 
have gladly given in return for the cool breezes and 
a dainty mid-air supper served on the top of a lofty 
building. A number of private homes have followed 
the good example of making gardens on the roof and 
of occasionally having their dinners served there, and 
some of the coziest little retreats imaginable are to 
be found overlooking Washington Square and along 
Madison Avenue. Some of the public schools have 
taken up the idea and last year opened roof-gardens, 
where the little ones were privileged to enjoy the sun 
and air without danger of being run over by auto- 
mobiles or cars. 

This year many more roof retreats are in the course 
of construction, and before many seasons have passed 
it will be unusual not to have a garden on the top of 
the house. This sky-line feature of New York, which 
is increasing to such an appreciable degree, is, accord- 
ing to the opinion of a prominent financier who spent 
all last summer right here in town, 
trending to one point, that of making 
New York City an ideal summer 
resort. Those who know the secrets 
of the sky-line, and the delightful 
possibilities of a home roof-garden, 
are beginning to hum ‘‘There’s no 
place like home,’’ and they see a sort 
of pathos in the breaking up of the 
home across the way as the mem- 
bers of the family prepare for the 
annual flight to sea or mountains. 
The air in New York is just as good, 
and the sea breeze at Manhattan 
Beach is of just as pure a quality, 
as that of Southampton or Newport, 
and no summer resort can furnish 
amusements and all-around accom- 
modations, including cuisine, for the 
same outlay of money, time, and 
energy equal to those found right at 
our door. 

A roof-garden with flowering 
plants, like a window-garden, is pos- 
sible to almost any one who rents 
or owns a home in New York. The 
common roof unadorned is an ideal 
rendezvous on a hot summer even- 
ing, but the same place made attract- 
ive with a border of flowers, a rug 
or two, a few pillows, books, a 
guitar, etc., and all covered with an 
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progress. Twisting plumes of steam and smoke rise 
and melt away —incense burnt in honor of the Moloch 
of commerce. From different parts of the city, like 
great cathedrals or fortresses, the square masses of 
other roof-gardens on the tops of skyscrapers rise, 
and on some of them you can see people who have 
mounted the tenanted towers in order to enjoy the 
same panorama that stretches before you. At night 
New York is a twentieth-century fairy-land, with its 
innumerable electric candles flashing and blinking. 
One of the most picturesque sky-gardens, and a 
splendid illustration of how the unused roof space of 
New York could be put to good service, is the large 
roof-garden on the top of Public School No. 1, at 
Oliver and Henry streets. To reach the garden one 
must climb 133 steps, yet on the summer evenings of 
last season there was a daily average attendance of 
2,000 boys, girls, women, and children. The roof 
presents a long, wide surface, with a blank wall on 
one side and a stone parapet about four feet high on the 
other. Above the stone rises a framework of iron over 
which a stout wire is stretched that not only prevents 
any of the children falling off, but also keeps the balls 
and other toys in safety. Extending from the main 
structure are two wings, one of which is fitted up with 
a short straight-away track for running, while the other 
is reserved for games, like handball, etc. The run- 
ning course is seldom free of the flying figures‘ of 
small sprinters, however hot the evening may be. 
Another charming roof playground is that of the 
Grace Church Choir Boys’ Home, at Lafayette Place. 
The garden, which commands an excellent view of the 
city, is on the top of ‘‘ Choristers’ Tower,’’ and aside 





of the tenement houses there is a 
large roof which at an expense of a 
few dollars could be equipped with a railing around 
and an awning above, thus making a place where the 
mothers might bring their babies instead of taking 
them through the crowded streets to a recreation pier, 
or some equally distant spot, in search of coolness. 
If some of the fresh-air funds which are subscribed 
every year could be devoted to establishing tenement 
roof-gardens, in place of taking the children to the 
country for a few weeks, not only would more children 
be benefited, but also a bit of fresh air would be fur- 
nished to the tired mothers and fathers as well. 


The Public Printing Abuse. 


T WILL be remembered that some months ago 
President Roosevelt gave out one of the sharpest 
and most peremptory orders of his administration, 
calling attention to the abuses of public printing in 
connection with the departments at Washington, and 
directing that there should be a cutting down both in 
the volume and the expense of government publica- 
tions. That this demand for the exercise of greater 
economy was fully justified is made evident by a re- 
cent report on the printing bills of the Department of 
Agriculture last year. It appears from this showing 
that there were sent out from this source 757 differ- 
ent publications, with the total of 10,586,000 copies, 
the total cost of all this being over $1,000,000. If it also 
appeared, or could be shown, that this vast output of 
printed material was of real value to our farming 
population, no one would be inclined to begrudge the 
cost ; for it is eminently true that the farmers need 
and deserve all the encouragement 








they can get, and what benefits them 
benefits the whole country. But 
it seems that only a comparatively 
small sum was expended for the 
publications that go direct to the 
farmers, the larger part going for 
stuff that was practically wasted 
and of no particular account to any 
one. Not a few of the documents 
sent out by the Agricultural De- 
partment which have come under our 
own notice are embellished with 
colored plates of the finest and most 
expensive sort, such as those illus- 
trating new varieties of fruit, vege- 
tables, etc. All this could just as 
well be done by a cheaper process, 
and thus save to the government a 
large sum to be expended in more 
practical ways. One million dollars 
is none too much to devote to the 
dissemination of valuable informa- 
tion on agricultural subjects, but 
it all depends on the methods and 
the objects of the expenditure, and 








CURIOUS RESIDENCE OF AN ECCENTRIC SOUTHERN COUPLE. 


“ PRATT'S CASTLE,” ALSO CALLED “ PRATT’S FOLLY,” AT RICHMOND, VA., LONG CLOSED TO THE PUBLIC AND IN 
WHICH, AFTER THE RECENT DEATH OF ITS OWNERS, MR. AND MRS. SAMUEL CORMICK, WERE 
FOUND COSTLY COLLECTIONS OF JEWELS, PAINTINGS, OLD CHINA, ETC., AND 


PROVISIONS AND FUEL ENOUGH TO LAST FOR YEARS.—Cook. 


here is where the exercise of busi- 
hess sense and the true spirit of 
economy comes in. The necessary 
expenses of the government are in- 
‘réasing 70 fast that all needless out- 
lays should ‘tz rigorously curtailed. 
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GOVERNOR MYRON T. HERRICK, OF OHIO. 


GOVERNOR YATES, OF ILLINOIS, AND GOVERNOR CARTER, STRIKING SNAP-SHOT OF SENATOR FAIRBANKS, THE SENATOR DEPEW AND GOVERNOR ODELL, OF NEW YORK, AND GEORGE A. 
OF HAWAII. NOMINEE FOR VICE-PRESIDENT. KNIGHT, OF CALIFORNIA, WHO SECONDED ROOSEVELT'S NOMINATION. 


ABRAHAM RUEF, A NOTED MEMBER OF THE CALIFORNIA SENATOR J. B. FORAKER, OF OHIO, AND THE DELEGATES FROM PORTO RICO AND HAWAII.—FROM LEFT TO RIGHT: ROBERT H 
DELEGATION, AND MR. SPRECKELS’S TODD, MAYOR OF SAN JUAN, P.R.; DR. JOSE G. BRIOSO, PORTO RICO ; SENATOR FORAKER ; GOVERNOR GEORGE R. CARTER, 
ALTERNATE. HAWAII; DR. JOSE C. BABOSA, PORTO RICO; LOUIS LLABRES, PORTO RICO; PRINCE J. KALAUIAUAOLE, HAWAII. 
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WILLIAM R. LEEDS ASSOCIATION, OF PHILADELPHIA, MARCHING TO THE AUDITORIUM. 


THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION OF 1904. 


DELEGATES WHO WERE NOTABLE FIGURES AT THE GREAT POLITICAL COUNCIL, AND CHARACTERISTIC AND INTERESTING 
SCENES.—Photographs by 7. C. Muller, our staff photographer at the Convention, 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S RUNNING MATE. 


SENATOR CHARLES WARREN FAIRBANKS, OF INDIANA, WHO WAS UNANIMOUSLY NOMINATED FOR VICE-PRESIDENT 
OF THE UNITED STATES BY THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION, 
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IMPRESSIVE SCENE IN THE REPUBLICA NA 


DELEGATES STANDING WHILE REV. T. P. FROST, A CONVENTION CHAPLAIN, OFFEREDBE OP 
HAD CALLED THE GREAT BODY TO ORDER@P®4sraph 
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NATIONAL CONVENTION AT CHICAGO. 
E OPENING PRAYER, JUST AFTER CHAIRMAN PAYNE, OF THE NATIONAL COMMITTEE, 
. lographed for Leslie's Weekly by George R. Lawrence, Chicago. 
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A GROUP OF NOTABLES IN FRONT OF THE AUDITORIUM.—1. EX-GOVEKNOR BLACK. 2. GOVERNOR ODELL. 3. REV. JOHN M. SERGEANT-AT-ARMS STONE (AT RIGHT) AND J. H. EDWARDS (AT 
GREEN, WHO WAS PASTOR OF THE CHURCH WHICH PRESIDENT MCKINLEY ATTENDED AT THE AGE OF THIRTEEN, LEFT), SECRETARY SHAW'S PRIVATE SECRETARY, AFTER 
4. CONGRESSMAN LITTAUER, OF NEW YORK.— Wright. THE SECOND DAY'S BUSY SESSION.— Wright. 


SECRETARY BLISS (AT LEFT) HOLDING A STREET-CORNER INTERVIEW WITH SENATOR ALGER, OF MICHIGAN (WEARING A STRAW HAT), WALKING 
SENATOR SPOONER, OF WISCONSIN (AT RIGHT).— Wright. TO THE CONVENTION.-— Wright. 


A FRIEND GREETING J. FRANK HANLEY (AT RIGHT), THE REPUB- THREE PROMINENT DELEGATES FROM OHIO.—CENTRE FIGURES, LEFT TO RIGHT: MAYOR FLEISCHMANN, OF CINCINNATI ; 
LICAN CANDIDATE FOR GOVERNOR OF INDIANA.—T’. C. Muller GOVERNOR HERRICK, SENATOR FORAKER.— Wright. 


REPUBLICAN LEADERS CONSPICUOUS IN THE THRONG AT CHICAGO. 
PARTY MAGNATES FROM VARIOUS STATES WHOSE INFLUENCE WAS FELT IN THE NATIONAL CONVENTION’S PROCEEDINGS, 
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CROWD LEAVING THE COLISEUM AFTEK THE FINAL ADJOURNMENT OF THE CONVENTION. BLAINE CLUB FROM CINCINNATI SALUTING AS PROMINENT DELEGATES PASSED 
Mrs.C R. Miller Mrs. U. R. Miller 


DISTINGUISHED GUESTS. MANY PROMINENT SOCIETY LADIES OF CHICAGO IN THE BALCONY IN THE REAR OF SPEAKER'S PLATFORM AND REPORTERS’ DESKS. 
Mrs. C. R. Miller. 





THRONG IN FRONT OF CONVENTION HALL WAITING TO HEAR OF ROOSEVELT'S ADMIRABLY DRILLED AND ATTRACTIVE BLAINE CLUB OF CINCINNATI MARCHING 
NOMINATION. — Wright. DOWN MICHIGAN AVENUE ON THE WAY TO CONVENTION HALL.— Wright. 


LIFE AND STIR OF THE GATHERING WHICH NAMED THE PRESIDENT. 


ANIMATED SCENES WITHIN AND WITHOUT THE CHICAGO COLISEUM WHILE THE REPUBLICAN NATIONAL CONVENTION 
WAS IN SESSION. 
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PLEASANT PAVILION ON. THE ROOF, WHERE THE CHILDREN GET PLENTY OF AIR 
AND SUNSHINE. 


A FAMILY'S COZY EVENING ON A ROOF OVERLOOKING WASHINGTON 
SQUARE. 























YOUNG CHORISTERS EXERCISING LIMBS AND LUNGS UPON THE ROOF. 


TOP OF A FOURTEEN-STORY BUILDING. 
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BOYS HAVING FUN ON A TENEMENT ROOF IN RIVINGTON STREET. 


GRACE CHURCH CHOIR BOYS AT PLAY IN THE “ CHORISIERS’ TOWER” ROOF-GARDEN. 


LOFTY RECREATION PLACES FOR THE YOUNG IN NEW YORK. 
GARDENS AND PLAYGROUNDS ON THE ROOFS OF TALL BUILDINGS KEEP THE CHILDREN HEALTHY AND HAPPY. 


See page 610 
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HILE ALL the world is interested 
to know which of the two hungry 
cr:atures that are now locked in a 
death-struggle in the far East, chiefly over the ques- 
tion as to which shall possess Korea, shall finally pre- 
vail and capture the bone of contention, it is worth 
the while to gain all possible knowledge that fact or 
fiction can give of the people of the poor little empire 
that is apparently doomed to early extinction as a na- 
tion, whichever way the contest goes. For the 
facts we have such excellent books on Korea as 
those of Dr. William Elliot Griffis, Isabella Bird 
Bishop, Dr. David L. Gifford, and others who might 
be mentioned, but of the life, character, and cus- 
toms of the Koreans, from the picturesque and roman- 
tic point of view, we have nothing so good as ‘* The 
Vanguard,’”’ by James S. Gale, a story recently pub- 
lished by the Revell Company. Mr. Gale has spent 
many years in Korea, has studied the land and the 
people in almost every conceivable phase and condition, 
and his story, therefore, has the value and interest 
of coming from a writer who has dipped his pen in the 
ink-well of personal experience and observation. 
- 


A NEW collection of stories by Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
whose ‘‘ Quo Vadis ’’ created such a furor, first 
in its story form and later as a popular play, is out 
from the press of his American publishers, Little, 
Brown & Co., of Boston, the translation being done, as 
before, by Jeremiah Curtin, who recently paid the great 
Polish author a visit at his home in Warsaw. The title 
of the book is ‘‘ Life and Death, and Other Legends 
and Stories,’’ the initial story, ‘‘ Life and Death,’’ a 
Hindu legend, being Sienkiewicz’s latest work. The 
author read the legend before an enthusiastic audi- 
ence in Warsaw in February. Sienkiewicz has fairly 
earned a place among the brilliant men of letters 
which northern Europe has produced during the past 
century. 
WHILE JACK LONDON has proved himself to be 
a young man of varied gifts and a remarkably 
wide range of literary power, he has seemed to be 
most in his element in stories of far Northern life, 
such as ‘‘The Call of the Wild,’’ and these stories 
have thus far been his most popular and successful 
literary achievements. For this reason his latest book, 
the ‘‘ Faith of Men and Other Stories’’ (Macmillan), 
which are mostly Klondike tales, will be welcomed by 
the large and ever-increasing circle of the young Cali- 
fornian’s readers and admirers. Since Mr. London 
has now entered upon a new réle—that of a war-cor- 
respondent in the far East~-we may reasonably expect 
later on some absorbing tales from his pen charged 
with the atmosphere of the land of the chrysanthe- 
mum and spiced with adventures and thrilling deeds of 
war and carnage on the Manchurian plains. 
* 


‘THE NOVEL-READER who loves an engrossing 
plot, dotes on an entanglement, and cannot be 
happy without at least one misunderstanding, will do 
well to avoid ‘‘ My Friend Prospero,”’ the new work of 
fiction by the author of ‘‘The Cardinal’s Snuff-bof.’’ 
For here is a book, wonderful to relate, containing noth- 
ing of envy, hatred, malice, or uncharitableness. There 
is not a single character, moreover, who can whine of 
poverty or sickness, grief or pain. Prospero, Pros- 
pero’s lady-love, little Annunziata, Lady Blanchemain 
—they are all as happy as the sun is bright and the 
world is beautiful. To be sure, little Annunziata once 
becomes slightly indisposed at the idea of being 
changed into a monkey when she dies, but she is tend- 
ed so lovingly by her friend Prospero and Maria Do- 
lores, his lady-love, and prattles so sweetly and so use- 
fully during her brief moments of delirium, that the 
reader rather envies the child that ‘‘ small, bare room, 
cell-like, with its whitewashed walls, its iron cot, its 
crucifix, its narrow window (through which the wide 
miles of valley shone).’’ For the rest, all is laughter 
and love, and other labials. 
|N MR. STANLEY WEYMAN’S “The Long Night’’ 
we are introduced to the republic of Geneva .in the 
days when Theodore Beza was a professor of its col- 
lege, but when enemies without the gate were en- 
deavoring to bring it under the rule of the house of 
Savoy. There is a picture of the syndic Blondel, one 
of the leading officials of Geneva, being juggled by a 
spy of the enemy into believing that he is stricken 
with a disease that leaves him only two years of life ; 
that there is a remedy for the disease, of which only 
one bottle exists, and that this he shall have if he be- 
tray the city. Here we have a thrilling situation 
complicated by a pretty love romance. 


A VOLUME that should prove of interest at the 

present time is “‘ Cruising in the Caribbean with 
a Camera,”’ by Anson Phelps Stokes, formerly vice- 
commodore of the New York Yacht Club (Dodd, Mead 
&Co.). This little book will be valuable to those 
contemplating a visit to the West Indies, and it is also 
a well-written sketch of a recent cruise in those waters 
in the yacht Sea Fox, and contains much information 
and many interesting facts concerning the islands. 
This cruise is supplementary to an earlier one, which 
was described in a volume entitled ‘‘ Cruising in the 
West Indies.’’ The growing interest in the West In- 
dies gives this book a degree of timeliness, and in it 
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Mr. Stokes furnishes valuable information from his 
own experiences, and recounts briefly the impressions 
he has received. The volume is‘illustrated and con- 
tains an excellent map of the West Indies. 


«¢+\AODERN METHODS OF CHARITY,’’ fur- 
ther described as ‘‘ an account of the systems 
of poor relief, public and private, in Europe and Amer- 
ica,’’ is the title of a book which the Macmillan Com- 
pany announce for publication in the fall. Charles 
Richmond Henderson, professor of Sociology in the 
University of Chicago, and Dr. E. Muensterberg, Di- 
rector of Poor Relief in Berlin, have united in offer- 
ing the results of their studies in book form in this 
volume, which is said to be most elaborate and full in 
the discussion of its subject. 
«« THE BOOKMAN ”’ celebrated the tenth year of its 
useful and honored career as a high-class literary 
publication by various changes and additions, all in the 
line of improvement, its chief addition being that of 
Professor Frank Moore Colby to its editorial staff. 
Professor Colby has been the managing editor of the 
** New International Encyclopedia,’’ and is also widely 
known as a frequent contributor to the critical and 
literary periodicals of the day. The Bookman has al- 
ways been in the first rank among publications of its 
kind, but with this recent enlargement of its editorial 
corps it will doubtless be more interesting and attract- 
ive than ever before. 
7 
N A RECENT paragraph on this page concerning 
the book, ‘‘ How To Judge Architecture,’’ by Mr. 
Russell Sturgis, mention was made of some of the dif- 
ficulties which that distinguished critic of art and 
architecture declared to be in the way of carrying out 
large, noble, and original designs in the construction 
of modern buildings. This has been rendered practi- 
cally impossible, he said, to either designer or builder, 
by the haste required in construction and by the de- 
mands of that utilitarianism which sacrifices architec- 
tural grace, beauty, and dignity to the more immediate 
considerations of personal comfort and commercial 
success. We are constantly reminded of Mr. Sturgis’s 
reflections on these points as we turn the pages of the 
sumptuous volume which Mr. Harry W. Desmond and 
Herbert Croly present to the public under the title, 
‘* Stately Homes in America’’ (Appleton). The au- 
thors of this book reach, indeed, practically the same 
conclusions concerning the difficulties surrounding the 
modern architect who has fine and lofty conceptions 
of his art, and has ambitions for work drawn on the 
noblest and most artistic lines. Despite these limita- 
tions, however, they are able to show in their text 
and in their many fine illustrations that America has 
many homes well deserving of the name of stately. 
The record begins with the spacious mansions of our 
colonial days, but the larger part of the volume is 
given to a consideration of the palatial residences 
wherein our multi-millionaires ‘‘ loaf and invite their 
souls’’ in the brief intervals that they are able to 
spare from the all-absorbing effort to make more 
money. Here the reader, though he be a hopeless 
plebeian, may regale himself with views of the luxuri- 
ous interiors of the palaces that line the breezy ave- 
nues of Newport, or that stand amid the meadows and 
woodlands of the lovely Berkshire hills. There are 
fine reproductions, also, of such truly splendid homes 
as the Villard-Reid house, Mr. Carnegie’s new man- 
sion, and the Marquand house, in New York, and the 
famous country seat of the Vanderbilts at_ Biltmore. 
What with the rare old houses, many of them possess- 
ing historical interest, described and illustrated in the 
early chapters, and the large space given to the set- 
ting forth of the best examples of our later-day archi- 
tecture, we have a work here of the utmost interest 
and value to every student of the social and artistic side 
of American life. 
— 
FEELING of sorrow not confined to the ‘‘ Land o’ 
cakes and brither Scots’’ will be caused by the 
announcement that the ‘‘ Auld Brig’’ of Ayr, immor- 
talized by Burns, is in a dangerous state of disrepair. 
It has stood the deluges, the ‘‘ crashing ice,’’ and the 
torrents when ‘‘ Auld Ayr is just one lengthened tum- 
bling sea,’’, for close upon seven centuries, whereas 
the ‘‘ New Brig,’’ dating only from 1788, had to be 
rebuilt in 1878. The two bridges stand about a hun- 
dred yards apart, close to the river mouth, and of 
course present a strong contrast in point of architec- 
ture, for the new bridge is modern in style while the 
old one ‘‘appears o’ ancient Pictish race, the vera 
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wrinkles Gothic in his face.’’ But in 
spite of the disrespectful reproach of 
the New Brig in this poem, that the 
Auld Brig was “‘but a poor, narrow footpath of a 
street, where two wheelbarrows tremble when they 
meet,’’ the latter is by no means an inconsiderable 
structure. It spans the river by forty lofty arches of 
solid masonry, is one hundred and forty paces long and 
= twelve wide. The value of it in old times 
may be judged from the fact that until the 
middle of the eighteenth century there was 
only one other bridge over the Ayr within 
fifteen miles. It is to be hoped that it may 
yet be so effectually repaired that, ‘‘teughly 
it will continuc ‘‘ wi’ Time to warstle lang.’’ 
6¢eYRON AND THE MURRAYS’”’ is the title of a 
very interesting interview with the famous pub- 
lisher of Albemarle Street, which appears in the Book 
Monthly. In one passage a complete denial is given to 
a well-known story: ‘‘ There is an old story (said Mr. 
Murray) to the effect that Byron sent my grandfather a 
Bible in which he had changed a well-known line to read, 
“Now, Barabbas was a publisher.’ Here is Byron’s 
Bible, and, as you will see with curiosity, there is no 
mark whatever on the page where the Barabbas pas- 
sage occurs, nor, indeed, anywhere else. In a word, 
the story never had a shadow of foundation so far as 
Byron and the house of Murray were concerned.’’ If 
there is in English literary history any incident of this 
sort it would be interesting to learn its origin. 
«¢ THE HISTORY OF OLIVER AND ARTHUR,” 
originally in Latin, has just been done into Eng- 
lish by William Leighton and Eliza Barrett in a quarto 
edition of three hundred numbered copies published in 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co.’s special ‘* Riverside Press ”’ 
series. The only other English translation of this 
medizeval romance was made in 1518, but no copy has 
been preserved and it is unknown to bibliography. Fol- 
lowing the chief characteristics of the original, the 
new edition is printed in double columns of black let- 
ter, with rubrication throughout, and is illustrated 
with numerous engravings re-drawn from the old wood- 
cuts of the original. It is printed on hand-made paper 
and bound uncut, with paper label. 
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HE LATE Dwight L. Moody left on record his im- 
pression of the late Henry Drummond, the Scotch 
naturalist and evangelical writer and worker, as a man 
who came nearest to absolute perfection of character 
of any one he had ever known. Professor Drummond 
was not only a man of unique and most attractive per- 
sonality, but he also had the gift to an unusual degree 
of imparting his own noble, sweet, and lofty spirit to 
all that he wrote. We had supposed that whatever 
there was of Professor Drummond’s writings for post- 
humous publication had already been exhausted, for 
he was not a voluminous writer, but Dodd, Mead & 
Co. announce an essay by Drummond under the title, 
‘*Glory to the Father,’’ which, as we take it, has not 
before appeared in print. 
_ 
ANNIE MERRITT FARMER’S volume on “‘ Food 
and Cooking for the Sick and Convalescent ’’ 
(Little, Brown & Co.), has this merit, among others, 
of giving a dietary that is within the reach of people 
of small means and humble circumstances almost any- 
where. It meets the need felt by every one who has 
charge of sick and convalescent people in the home 
of a menu that offers variety as well as simplicity and 
inexpensiveness. The writer has evidently drawn upon 
a volume of extended and practical experience, and 
her book has an air of expert knowledge and authority 
that is highly reassuring. The food most suitable for 
different diseases is suggested, and numerous illustra- 
tions show how to serve food in the sick-chamber in 
the most appetizing form. It is a most excellent book. 
a 


Miss MARGARET NOBLE, whose impressive ad- 
dresses in this country three or four years ago 
upon her educational work among the women of Cal- 
cutta are so warmly remembered, has completed a book 
upon ‘‘ The Web of Indian Life,’’ which has appeared 
in London. Miss Noble will probably visit her home in 
England next summer ; and she is expected to come 
to take part in the International Peace Congress in 
Boston next October, speaking upon the importance of 
mutual understanding and respect among the different 
races as the prevention of antagonism and conflict. A 
special meeting upon this subject, with several im- 
portant addresses, will be a feature of the congress. 


a 
Two OF the most distinguished French authors and 
scholars are now in this country—Anatole L. 
Beaulieu, who is delivering a series of lectures at Har- 
vard, and Paul Adam. The latter is here to study the 
influence of French art upon American and foreign art 
generally, having been commissioned to do so by the 
French Minister of Public Instruction. 
2 e 
Increase Your Capacity 
For HARD BRAIN Work. 


HORSFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE supplies just the ma- 
terial that is most wasted by brain work and nervous 
exertion—the Phosphates. An unexcelled strength- 
builder. 
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AT THE THREE-QUARTER-MILE POLE IN A SHARP RACE AT SHEEPSHEAD BAY—DIMPLE LEAD- PORT HUNTER WINNING THE BUFFALO DERBY AT KENILWORTH PARK, 
ING, JUDGE DENTON SECOND, AKELA AND DEKABER NEXT.— Pictorial News Co. BUFFALO, N. Y.—Schreck. 
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BYRAM, we oes nde J. M. COONEY, 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY S nee ey Pe FS ES ; w al TES eT INE SU ane OPS rr seer 200-POUND CATCHER OF THE 
YOUNG CRACK BASE- . — PRINCETON BASEBALL TEAM. 
BALL PITCHER. PRINCETON’S POLO TEAM.—LEFT TO RIGHT : W. G. DEVEREAUX, CAPTAIN ; H. C. YAnROW ; G. FORBES ; W. B. DEVEREAUX. Sedgwick. 














J. 8. HILL, OF BALTIMORE, A 








CHARLES WOOD, 





WINNER AT WORLD'S FAIR OF COLUMBIA A CRACK QUAR- 
OLYMPIC GAMES. SUPERB RACE HORSE HERMIS JUST AFTER HE HAD WON THE $20,000 SUBURBAN RACE (1 1-4 MILES) AT SHEEPSHEAD TER-MILE SPRINTER. 
Mrs. C. R. Miller BAY, IN THE RECORD TIME OF 2.05.—VJuley. Karle. 























GEORGE W. CHILDS DREXEL’S “ ALERT” COMPETING IN THE RECENT AUTO-BOAT RACES OF THE W. K. VANDERBILT, JR., STEERING HIS SWIFT “HARD-BOILED EGG” DURING THE AUTO-BOAT 
COLUMBIA YACHT CLUB ON THE HUDSON RIVER.—Pictorial News Co. RACES ON THE HUDSON. — Burton. 


PROMINENT FIGURES IN THE SPORTS OF THE SEASON. 
IMPORTANT CONTESTS BOTH ON LAND AND WATER, AND SOME OF THE LEADING PARTICIPANTS IN THEM. 
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HE CONVENTION which opens at St. Louis on 
July 6th, 1904, will be the nineteenth national as- 
semblage of the Democratic party, while the one held 
recently in Chicago was only the thirteenth Republican 
national gathering. But the Democratic party sur- 
passes the Republican in age much more than this dif- 
ference would indicate. Born inthe bank controversy 
of 1791, christened by Jefferson, its founder, in 1792, 
extended and strengthened in the division among the 
people which Washington’s neutrality proclamation at 
the beginning of the Anglo-French war in 1793 caused, 
the Democratic party passed the century mark in its life 
more than a decade ago. Beaten in the first canvass 
for President in which there was a contest, that of 
1796, in which Adams, the Federalist, defeated Jeffer- 
son, Democrat, the Democratic party carried the coun- 
try in 1800 under Jefferson, and controlled it from 
that time until Buchanan stepped out of power in 
1861, except in 1825-29, when the second Adams, Na- 
tional Republican, was President ; in 1841-45, in the 
Whig administration of Harrison-Tyler ; and in 1849 
53, in the Taylor- Fillmore Whig régime. During 
part of the time in these interregnums, too, the Demo- 
cracy controlled one or both branches of Congress. 

The national delegate convention method of nomi- 
nating candidates for President and Vice-President did 
not come into vogue until the canvass of 1832. Pre- 
vious to that date these nominees were selected by 
caucuses of members of Congress, by the initiative of 
State Legislatures or of mass-meetings, or by a sort 
of tacit consent. Jackson, for his second term, was 
the first Democratic President chosen by national con- 
vention, and his nomination was certain under any sort 
of auspices. Nobody else was thought of for President 
by the Democrats in 1832. He had been fought so 
hard by the various sorts of enemies of the adminis- 
tration in his first term that his supporters were com- 
pelled to nominate him for a second term, or else to 
confess that the charges brought against him by his 
party foes were true. The Democrats met in conven- 
tion in Baltimore on May 21st, 1832, and from that 
time until within a few years of the Civil War Balti- 
more had the vogue as a convention city which Chi- 
cago has enjoyed in the past forty years. Whigs as 
well as Democrats in those days usually met in the 
Maryland metropolis. Its nearness to Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia, Washington, Richmond, and 
Charleston made it a convenient centre for rallies of 
the political forces. The Westward movement of the 
star of empire; however, threw Baltimore and the rest 
of the big towns of the Atlantic seaboard into eccen- 
tricity, and the great quadrennial meeting-places of the 
parties of the past half-century have commonly been 
in the Mississippi valley. 

No platform was framed by the Democratic con- 
vention of 1832; but that body is memorable for an- 
other circumstance than that of its being the first na- 
tional delegate gathering of a great party. It adopted 
a resolution which recited that ‘‘each State be en- 
titled, in the nomination to be made of a candidate for 
the vice-presidency, to a number of votes equal to the 
number to which they will be entitled in the electoral 
colleges under the new apportionment, in voting for 
President and Vice-President ; and that two-thirds of 
the whole number of the votes in the convention shall 
be necessary to constitute a choice.’’ This was the 
origin of the two-thirds rule for the selection of 
nominees in Democratic national conventions. In 
every other national party, small or large, a majority 
of votes has sufficed to nominate, but the two-thirds 
requirement has been maintained in Democratic as- 
semblages to this day. Jackson was nominated in 1832 
without opposition, and Van Buren received much more 
than a two thirds vote for Vice-President. The ticket 
swept the country. Every Statein the union was rep- 
resented in the convention of 1832 except Missouri. 
Van Buren was nominated by a unanimous vote in 
1836, and was elected. He was nominated without 
opposition, too, in 1840, but this time he was defeated 
by Harrison in the ‘‘ Tippecat.oe and Tyler, too,’’ tidal 
wave. 

The two-thirds rule which was adopted in 1832 in 
Van Buren’s interest, to warn all rivals off the track 
and to show that he was a general favorite of his 
party, was used in 1844 for Van Buren’s overthrow. 
Along until a few weeks before the meeting of the 
convention of 1844 the ex-President’s nomination was 
conceded by most of his enemies, but some of them 
baited him by a query on the burning issue of Texas 
annexation, which called out a letter from him cau- 
tiously opposing annexation, on the ground that it would 
precipitate war between the United States and Mexico, 
that it would look like a case of land-grabbing on the 
part of the United States, and that there was jobbery 
in it. Annexation was overwhelmingly popular in the 
South, and Van Buren’s letter was used against him 
by his enemies——-Calhoun, Robert J. Walker, of Mis- 
Sissippi, and others—and defeated him. His friends 


tried to adopt a majority rule in the convention, but 
were beaten, and the two-thirds requirement of 1832, 
1836, and 1840, was retained. The leading aspirants 
were Van Buren, Cass, and ex-Vice-President Richard 
M. Johnson. Van Buren had 13 votes more than 
a majority on the first ballot, but he lost ground 
steadily afterward, and in the deadlock ex-Speaker 
and ex-Governor Polk, of Tennessee, an avowed an- 
nexationist, who received 44 votes on the eighth ballot, 
as compared with 104 for Van Buren and 114 for Cass, 
got every vote in the convention on the ninth. Polk 
beat Clay, the Whig candidate, in the election, Texas 
was annexed, war with Mexico came in 1846-48 as a 
consequence, and that war, Democratic in its origin, 
gave victory to the Whigs through their selection of 
**Old Rough and Ready ’’ Taylor, the hero of Buena 
Vista, in 1848. ; 

In the convention of 1848 took place the first of the 
great ‘‘ walk-outs’’ in Democratic national assem- 
blages, the others being in 1860 and 1896. In 1832 
the first national convention was held; in 1840 the 
first national platform was adopted by the Democratic 
party ; in 1848 the Democratic convention took steps 
to appoint the first national committee ever formed. 
But the split in the party was the thing which makes 
the Democratic gathering of 1848 memorable. A 
fight in New York between the Hunkers, or Polk ad- 
ministration Democrats, and the Barnburners, who op- 
posed the extension of slavery into the Territories and 
who had been proscribed by Polk, led the national con- 
vention at Baltimore to attempt to patch up a truce 
between them by admitting the delegations which each 
chose, allowing each to cast half of New York’s votes. 
The Barnburners indignantly withdrew from the con- 
vention, which put up Cass, the man whose ambition 
in 1844, so Van Buren’s friends claimed, defeated the 
ex-President for the nomination in that year. 

Van Buren belonged to the Barnburner element. 
This faction became the dominant ingredient in the 
Free-soil party founded in 1848, which met in national 
convention in Buffalo on August 9th, eleven weeks 
after Cass’s nomination, and put up Van Buren for 
President. In the election Van Buren’s candidacy di- 
vided the Democratic vote in the decisive State of 
New York in the middle, and gave that State and the 
presidency to the Whigs under Taylor. Thus in 1848 
Van Buren’s New York friends avenged his defeat in 
the convention of 1844 and got satisfaction for the re- 
fusal of the convention of 1848 to allow them to cast 
the entire vote of their State. The convention of 1852 
nominated the dark horse Pierce, who swept the coun- 
try in the election, and that of 1856 put up Buchanan, 
who defeated Fremont, the Republican party’s first 
standard-bearer. 

The most fateful convention which was ever held in 
the United States was that which opened at Charles- 
ton on April 23d, 1860, which lasted ten days and took 
fifty-seven unavailing ballots, which split the party 
into a Northern and a Southern section, each of which 
had a separate convention in another place, put up a 
ticket of its own, and made a canvass on a platform 
distinct from the other. The conditions were full of 
evil portent when the Charleston convention met. 
Something like civil war between the North and South 
had been raging in Kansas for several years. John 
Brown’s raid at Harper's Ferry took place in the lat- 
ter part of 1859, and the public mind on both sides of 
Mason and Dixon’s line was inflamed. Douglas, the 
favorite of the Northern section of the Democrats, 
had been fighting the Buchanan administration on one 
part of the administration’s plan for forcing slavery 
on Kansas, and had thus antagonized che South. 
Through the preponderance of the North in population 
the Douglas men had a majority of *he delegates at 
Charleston, but the Southern section controlled a ma- 
jority of the States through the fact that California 
and Oregon took the South’s side. 

Thus, though Douglas led in the convention in the 
voting on candidate, an anti-Douglas and pro-Southern 
platform was adopted by the majority of the resolu- 
tions committee. This led to the framing of a Douglas 
platform by the minority of the committee. In the 
contest the Douglas platform won by a vote of 165 to 
138 in the convention. This was the signal for the 
withdrawal of the Southern men. One after another 
the Southern delegations, through their chairmen, an- 
nounced that they would reject the platform and the 
candidate who would stand upon it, and left the conr- 
vention. Glenn, of Mississippi, fired this Parthian 
arrow at the Northern section of his party as he and 
his delegation left the convention: ‘‘The North have 
maintained their position, but while doing so they have 
not acknowledged the rights of the South. We say, 
go your way and we will go ours. But the South 
leaves not like Hagar, driven into the wilderness friend- 
less and alone, for in sixty days you will find a united 
South standing shoulder to shoulder.’’ This meant 
war to the death between the factions. Seward’s 


irrepressible conflict had hit the Democratic party. 
Each section adjourned to another city, and after an 
interval of several weeks, each put up a separate 
ticket, the Northern section at Baltimore nominating 
Douglas and the Southern men at Richmond selecting 
Breckinridge. In the meantime the Republicans in 
Chicago put up the ticket headed by Lincoln, whose 
election this Democratic rupture made inevitable. 

For two things the Democratic convention of 1864 
was memorable. It met in Chicago, which was the 
second time that that party helc its national assemblage 
in the West, Buchanan having been nominated in Cin- 
cinnati. It adopted a platform, incited by Vallandig- 
ham, of Ohio, the ‘‘ copperhead ’’ leader, who had 
been beaten for Governor by John Brough in 1863 by 
a 101,000 majority, in which the position was taken 
that the war was a failure, and a convention of the 
States was demanded for the purpose of arranging a 
truce between the sections. General McClellan was 
nominated, who, nevertheless, condemned and rejected 
this particular part of his platform. McClellan car- 
ried only three States. In the convention of 1868, the 
only one ever held in New York, Seymour was nomi- 
nated, but was easily beaten by Grant in the election. 
The 1872 convention accepted Greeley, the nominee of 
the seceding element of the Republican party, the 
Liberal Republicans, but Grant in that year repeated 
his victory of 1868. In their convention of 1876 the 
Democrats nominated their strongest and ablest man, 
Tilden, and came within one vote in the electoral col- 
lege of electing him, and in 1880, with Hancock as 
their standard-bearer, they made an active canvass, 
which was decided against them by the vote of New 
York. 

When, in the convention of 1884 in Chicago, the 
Democrats selected Governor Cleveland, of New York, 
as their national standard-bearer, they took intelligent 
advantage of the discord among the Republicans, put 
up by far the strongest man in their party, and com- 
manded success by their intelligence and courage. 
The Democratic convention of 1884 has the distinction 
of breaking the spell of the imagined Republican in- 
vincibility, rehabilitating the Democratic party, bring- 
ing the Civil War era to a close, ard compelling a 
change of front by both parties for the after time. In 
1888, in their St. Louis convention, the Democratic 
candidate was started out on a losing canvass, but in 
1892 their convention wisely put up the candidate of 
1884 and 1888 and elected him. The late William C. 
Whitney was the domirant personage in the conven- 
tion of 1892. That convention is memorable for de- 
stroying the superstition that a President beaten for 
re-election, as Cleveland was in 1888, is dead politi- 
cally, and for also nominating a candidate who was re- 
jected and condemned by the delegation of hisown State. 

The Democratic convention of 1896, like that of 
1860, holds a niche by itself in political annals. Noth- 
ing so dramatic took place in any other national party 
assemblage as the swift and sweeping triumph of 
Bryan, the blatant demagogue from Nebraske. Ex- 
cept Yancey’s and Glenn’s defiance to their Northern 
antagonists in Charleston forty-four years ago, nothing 
so audacious was ever perpetrated in a great political 
body as was the challenge to the conservative element 
of the American people which was formulated in that 
assemblage’s demand fcr the throwing open of the 
mints to silver without waiting for the aid or consent 
of any other nation. This was magnificent, but it 
was not politics. The canvass made by the candidate 
on that platform was memorable for the opposition, 
which he aroused throughout the country, and for the 
interest which was excited in the campaign all over the 
world. The convention and the campaign of 1900 
were comparatively tame. But the result in each was 
pre-determined. 

In the St. Louis convention of 1904 the spectacular 
promises to hold the stage, to furnish thrilling episodes, 
and to provide some striking transformation scenes. 


Walled in for Twenty-one Years. 


‘TWENTY-ONE years ago a peasant in the village of 

Jaennersdorf, near Ostpriegnitz, placed his son in 
a small building and after walling him in, kept him 
there. Food was handed in through a smal! opening 
not many inches in diameter, which was the only chan- 
nel for light and air within. The peasant is now aged 
ninety, his wife eighty-six, and the son forty-six. 
Rumors caused the police to investigate, and they re- 
leased the victim, whose condition was indescribable. 
He was totally mad. His parents, who say that he 
was a lunatic before he was immured, have been ar- 


rested. 
. a 


LIGHTER hearts and stronger hedies follow the 
use of Abbott’s Angostura Bitters. At grocers’ and 
druggists’. 
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(PRIZE-WINNER.) A BENCH SHOW IN A WHEELBARROW. SHARING HER LUNCH WITH HER PET. 
G. H, Meek, Ohio. Frank G. Smith, Michigan. 


BETTER THAN A LIFELESS DOLL. GIVING FIDO A GOOD SHAMPOO. 
Anthony Ferry, Rhode Island. Ellsworth Sanderson, Ohio. 


FAVORED CANINE’S TONSORIAL ARTIST—G. I/. Meek, Ohio. “STAND UP, SIR, AND BEG.”— J. M, Crow, West Virginia. 


CANINE PRIZE PHOTOGRAPHIC CONTEST—OHIO WINS. 
PICTORIAL DOG SHOW IN WHICH INTERESTING ENTRIES HAVE BEEN MADE BY ARTISTIC FANCIERS. 


(SEE OUR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHIC ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 624 ) 
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{NOTICE.—This department is intended for the 
information of the regular readers of LEes.ie’s 
Weex.y. No charge is made for answering ques- 
tions, and all communi cations are treated confiden- 
tially. Correspondents should always inclose a 
stamp, as sometimes a personal reply is necessary. 
Inquiries should refer only to matters directly con- 
nected with Wall Street interests. Subscribers to 
LesLie’s WEEKLY at the home office, at regular 
subscription rates, namely. $4 per annum, are placed 
on a preferred list, entitling them to the early de- 
livery of the papers, and,in emer, encies, to answers 
by mail or telegraph. Address * Jasper,”’ LESLIE’s 
Wepx ty, 225 Fourth Avenue, New York.] 


[)URING THE boom era, three years 
ago, small speculators made for- 
tunes in Wall Street by ‘‘ pyramiding ’’ 
that is, plunging into the market and 
with each rise in a stock piling on pur- 
chases until finally great profits were ac- 
cumulated. The operation of the South- 
ern Pacific directors and the directors of 
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| lower price than that at which 
| ers were permitted to subscribe for it? 


| common from 4 to 5 per cent. 


LESLIE'S 


sundry other corporations shows how 
** pyramiding ’’ is done’ in railroad cir- 
cles. It isin a different line, but as both 
schemes are calculated to make money 
and to make it out of the long-suffer- 
ing and patient public, the analogy ap- 
plies. The Southern Pacific, by reason 
of its improvements, extensions, and 
other obligations, had accumulated a 
floating debt of $30,000,000. Just how 
to get rid of this debt is the problem 
confronting the management. The own- 
ership of the Southern Pacific, or at 
least of a majority of the stock, is vested 
in the Union Pacific. The latter has 
been loaning its funds to the Southern 
Pacific, and, as the public are reluctant to 


_ take new issues of railway bonds at rea- 
| sonable figures, the scheme was devised 


of issuing $100,000,000 preferred stock 
on the Southern Pacific, which already 
has about $200,000,000 of stock afloat. 
The excuse is given that $30,000,000 
is needed, and the explanation is made 


that only $40,000,000 of the new pre- 
ferred stock will be issued at present, 


but the pyramid stands on the basis of 

an issue of $100,000,000. Some one has 

suggested that there must be some rea- 

son for such a large issue of preferred 

stock, and some use to which it is in- 

tended to be put, but the stockholders 

of the company are not in the confidence 

of the management and must take their 

chances at guessing what the game really 

is, while insiders go into the market and 

buy or sell as the real situation, disclosed 

only to them, may best warrant. But is 

there reason why, to meet a floating debt | 
of $30,000,000, the Southern Pacific | 
should issue $100,000,000 of 7 per cent. 

preferred stock, and thus, for the time 

being, if not forever, sever the long- | 
cherished and skillfully encouraged hope 

that the surplus earnings, constantly re- 

ported by the Southern Pacific, might 

shortly be applied to the payment of divi- 

dends to the patient stockholders ? 

It is true that the latter are to have 
the right to subscribe at par for the new 
issue of 7 per cent. preferred, up to 20 
per cent. of their present holdings in 
Southern Pacific, and it is true that these 
subscription righis are said to be worth 
$4 or $5 ashare. The same sort of en- 
| couragement was given to the stockhold- 
ers of the Pennsylvania before its latest 
issue of new stock. But of what value 


| were the rights, in view of the fact that 


the stock steadily dropped to a much 
stockhold- 


‘lhey would have made money by selling 
their stock as soon as the additional issue 
was announced, and holding the proceeds 
until the present time, when they could 
have gone into the market and bought 
Pennsylvania with a handsome profit. 
Evidently a good many of the holders of 
Southern Pacific promptly concluded that 
this was the better way, for the an- 
nouncement of the stock privilege was 
followed by a sudden drop in quotations 
of the shares and enormous sales by in- 
siders and outsiders. 

I give Mr. Harriman credit for one 
thing, not because he deserves it, per- 
haps, but because it is so different from 
what we have been having all along in 
Wall Street, and that is, he offers the 
‘rights ’’ on the new stock issue to the 
stockholders without the intervention 
of an underwriting syndicate, banking | 
combination, or trust-company coterie. 
Perhaps this happens because Mr. Mor- | 
gan is out of the country. Perhaps Mr. | 
Morgan is tired of underwriting syndicates 
and ‘‘skindicates.’’ Perhaps the public | 
is tired of Mr. Morgan. Possibly the 
public wouldn’t stand another skin game 
of gigantic proportions. Mr. Harriman 
may have thought of all these things. 
I rather guess he didn’t ; but he did think 
of one thing, and that was his pet rail- | 
road, the Union Pacific. If the new 
scheme puts the holders of Southern | 
Pacific in the background, it puts the 
holders of Union Pacific a few steps 
forward. 

As the heaviest holder of Southern 
Pacific stock the Union Pacific will come 
in for a large part of the new $40,000,000 
issue of 7 per cent. Southern Pacific pre- 
ferred. It will also have a good part of 
the Southern Pacific indebtedness to it 
paid off, and Mr. Harriman’s friends are 
already talking of the possibility of in- 
creasing the dividend on Union Pacific | 
although | 
this is foolish talk, to say the least. | 


| Democratic success, 
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But this scheme, coming at a time when 
we are being told by all the financial 
writers that the railroads and industrial 
corporations have no longer need to bor- 
row, is suggestive, to say the least. 
How many other railways have a lot of 
financing to do? How many more of 
them need from forty to one hundred 
million dollars ? How much more money 
will we be asked to give up in the shape 
of gold for export purposes to continue 
the terrible war in the East which is 
costing the prodigious sum of over 
$1,000,000 every day it continues ? 
Observant foreign statesmen predict a 
long continuation of the strife. Russia 
dare not yield to little Japan without 
giving up her place in the ranks of the 
first three or four nations of the world. 
Japan dare not surrender, because that 
would mean the blighting of every hope 


which the nation cherishes of a place | 


among the highest and best. 
this war continues for a year, at a cost 
of not less than $350,000,000 to $500, - 
000,000. How many war loans will be 
offered for subscription, and at what 
increasingly attractive interest rates? 
And how cheap will money be in the 
financial centres of the world? Bear in 
mind that in the course of two or three 
months—say ten or twelve weeks—we 
shall begin to talk of ‘accumulating 
money in New York in preparation for 


the customary annual demands from the | 


West for the removal of the crops. The 
larger the crops the greater the amount 
of money that will -be required. Those 
who are already predicting a period of 
protracted ease in the money market 
may have to revise and reverse their 
judgment. We shall see. 

One factor of prime importance is not 
to be forgotten, and that is the enormous 
loans reported by our banking institu- 
tions. Their increase is due in part to 
the unloading upon us of loans placed 
abroad. Bankers in Paris, Berlin, and 
London, not satisfied with the collateral 
we offered, have returned to us every 
indigestible security that they declined 
to retain. All these securities, which 
were ‘sent abroad during the golden 
days of the boom in 1901, have gradu- 
ally been sent back to us, and they are a 
part “of the collateral behind great loans 
in many of our financial institutions. 
They were not good enough for Europe, 
and they would not be good enough for 
our banks and trust companies if there 
were not compulsion of the severest kind 
behind them. More than this: Europe 
has been sending back our good securi- 
ties. It has sold what it bought during 
the boom, and it is hoarding its gold for 
the exigencies of a situation abroad that 
may involve not only the peace of Asia, 
but of all Europe. 


We have had another one of the little | 
which have come at | 


**bobtail booms ’”’ 
intervals since the era of depression has 
set in. Each one seems to be a little 
shorter than its predecessor, and each 
one indicates that the market has not yet 
touched bottom and that it will not do so 
until the presidential outlook is more 
clear. I am no partisan, at least in this 
department, but every reader of intelli- 
gence knows that a change in the Federal 
administration and the substitution of a 
new economic, and possibly a new finan- 
cial policy, would inevitably create un- 
easiness, add much to the prevailing dis- 


| trust, and intensify, temporarily at least, 


the existing depression. Presidential 
years are lean years in the stock market. 
Four years ago, in August, 1900, the 
sales in the market fell off 50 per cent. 
from what they had been thirty days be- 
fore. As election day approached and 


| the fear of the possible defeat of McKin- 
| ley began to vanish, the market became 


more active, and as soon as McKinley’s 
re-election was established the boom set 
in. 

I see nothing*in existing conditions to 
warrant’a summer rise. A strong Dem- 
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Suppose | 





ocratic ticket, with a fighting chance for | 


especially if this 
fighting chance seems to grow stronger, 
will make the market duller with each 
successive morith, and dullest, in all prob- 
ability, in the few weeks preceding elec- 
tion. A Republican victory would no 
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doubt stimulate the market, and a Re- 
publican defeat depress it, temporarily, 
at least. So I continue to advise my 
readers to keep their money within easy 
reach, and if they must speculate to buy 
on every recession, sell on every moder- 
ate advance, and just before election day 
speculate on the doctrine of chances re- 
garding the outcome of the great quad- 
rennial national event. 


“A. H.,” Oakland, Cal., and “Ice,”” Toledo: Last 
year Amer. Ice preferred sold at 16 1-2 and the ccm- 
mon at 4. Considering the decline and liquidation in 
the market generally, the present price of the stock, 
therefore, should not be alarming. The stockhcld- 
ers’ committee made a report based on the examina- 
tion of one of the most independent and reliable ex- 
pert accountants, and I believe that report was 
conservative. The earnings of the company as re- 
ported were not net, but gross, and with these earn- 
ings nearly a million dollars of indebtedness was 
liquidated. Boston parties who tried to grab con- 
trol of the company at the last annual meeting, and 
whe deliberately sought to deceive the stockholders 
then, are resorting to the same kind of despicable 
trick now, and I am astonished that any of the 
stockholders are deceived by them. I have repeat- 
edly said that with normal ‘conditions this summer 
the company would make a very good showing. I do 
not believe it ought to resume dividends this year, if 
it could, because it would be wiser to accumulate a 
good working capital and be independent of money- 
lenders. I am assured by the management that the 
business in all the cities where the company does 
business isencouraging. There is no doubt that the 
properties of the company are as valuable as re- 
ported by the stockholders’ committee, and that 
prominent financiers would gladly pay the present 
price of the preferred stock for control. Stockhold- 
ers ought to have patience and not be frightened by 
reports emanating from brokers empléyed to de- 
press the shares. I do not say that the stock may 
not decline. I do not say that some act of Provi- 
dence may not stile further injure the property. 
No one can foretell what may happen to the most 
prosperous institution; but I have the highest au- 
thority for believing that the company is on a much 
safer and more conservative basis to-day than ever 
before. I advised the purchase of the shares when 
they sold at much lower figures, it is true, but I 
certainly do not advise their sacrifice now. 

Continued on page 625 


Special Prizes for Amateur 
Photographs. 


ATTENTION is callea to three new special pictorial 
contests in which the readers of LESLIE’s WEEKLY 
are invited toengage. A prize of $10 will be given for 
the finest St. Louis exposition picture reaching us by 
September Ist; a prize of $10 for the mest accept- 
able Thanksgiving Day picture coming to hand by 
November Ist ; and a prize of $10 for the picture, ar- 
riving by December 4th, which reveals most satis- 
factorily the spirit of the Christmas-tide. These con- 
tests are all attractive, and should bring out many 
competitors. 

LESLIE’S WEEKLY was the first publication in the 
United States to offer prizes for the best work of 
amateur photographers. We offer a prize of $5 for 
the best amateur photograph received by us in each 
weekly contest, the competition to be based on the 
originality of the subject and the perfection of the 
photograph. Preference will be given to unique and 
original work and to that which bears a special re- 
lation to news events. We invite all amateurs to 
enter this contest. Photographs may be mounted or 
unmounted, and will be returned if stamps are sent 
for this purpose with a request for their return. All 
photographs entered in the contest and not prize- 
winners will be subject to our use unless otherwise 
directed, and $1 will be paid for each photograph we 
may use. No copyrighted photographs will be re- 
ceived, nor such as have been published or offered 
elsewhere. Many photographs are received, and 
those accepted will be utilized as soon as possible. 
Contestants should be patient. No writing except 
the name and address of the sender should appear on 
the back of the phetograph, except when letter post- 
age is paid, and in every instance care must be taken 
to use the proper amount of postage. Photographs 
must beentered by the makers. Silver paper with a 
glossy finish should be used when possible. Mat- 
surface paper is not suitable for reproduction. Pho- 
tographs entered are not always used. They are 
subject to return if they are ultimately found un- 
available in making up the photographic contest. 
Preference is always given to pictures o, recent cur- 
rent events of importance, for the news feature is one 
of the chief elements in selecting the prize-winners. 
The contest is open to all readers of LESLIE’s 
WEEKLY, whether subscribers or not. 

N. B.— All communications should be specifically 
addressed to * Leslie’s Weekly, 225 Fourth Avenue, 
New York.”” Whent dreas is not fully given, 
communications sometimes go to * Leslie’s Maga- 
zine”’ or other publications having no connection 
with LESLIE’s WEEKLY. 
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Business Chances Abroad. 


HE PERSIAN Minister of Foreign 
Affairs assures our consular repre- 
sentative at Teheran, Mr. John Tyler, 
that American merchants or capitalists 
tendering or undertaking any public 
works in Persia will have his full sym- 
pathy and co-operation. This assurance 


is important, in view of the prevailing | 


conditions in Persia. 
past in Persia works of considerable ex- 
tent and importance, whether of a public 
or a semi-public nature, have generally 
been undertaken and carried out by 
foreigners on concessions granted for a 
number of years by the government. 
The telegraph administration has been 
in the hands of and farmed by one Per- 
sian family almost ever since it was es- 
tablished, and hitherto the supplies have 
been procured from Germany and Eng- 
land. The telephones have been erected 
and the railways and tramways con- 
structed by a Belgian company, and the 


For some years | 


materials obtained from Belgium and | 
| ferred stock ($40,000,000 immediately issued) ahead 


Russia. Roads where engineering skill 
and large expenditure of money have 
been required have been built by Eng- 
lish and Russian companies, and such 
materials as could not be found locally 
have been imported from England and 
Russia. 
have a large share of this trade or busi- 
ness if the proper efforts were put forth 


to secure it. 
WE HAVE it on the authority of the 
American consul at Liége, Bel- 
gium, that a good opening exists in that 
city for an American dentist equipped 
with the latest devices and possessing 
the necessary ability to perform good 
work. A modern steam laundry would 
also, it is said, fill a long-felt want in 
Liége. The laundering is done there now 
by women, who call for and take the work 
to their homes, returning the same ir- 
regularly. The work is, of course, 
ferior to that of steam laundries. There 


a 


manufacture of the smaller articles of 
iron and steel, which American advanced 
machinery could turn out beyond double 
the capacity of the local manufacturers, 
who still employ antiquated machines. 
Using the province of Liége as a place of 
manufacture, where labor is cheap and 
every facility is offered for the making of 
sundry articles, the supply could be sent 


into all the European countries with very | 


little expense for transportation. 


NITED STATES Consul-General Skin- 
ner, of Marseilles, France, writes 
that G. Vandala, of Tripoli, Africa, has 
requested of him the names of American 
manufacturers who make cotton sheet- 
ings. Mr. Vandala says no attempt has 
yet been made to introduce American 
sheetings in Tripoli, all sheetings there 
being manufactured in Manchester, Eng- 
land. 
N OFFICIAL of the railway bureau of 
the Ministry of Public Works re- 
cently expressed surprise to Minister 
Bryan, at Lisbon, that American manu- 
facturers do not seek a market for their 
steel rails in Portugal. He told Mr. 
Bryan that the government would soon 
advertise for bids for 4,000 tons of steel 
rails, and the latter suggests this possible 
opportunity for our manufacturers to ex- 
tend their market to Portugal. 


& fe 
Pennsylvania Chautauqua. 


REDUCED RATES TO MT. GRETNA VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 


For the Pennsylvania Chautauqua, to be held at 
Mt. Gretna, Penn., July lst to August 5th, 1904, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will sell special ex- 
cursion tickets from New York, Philadelphia, Chest- 
nut Hill, Phoenixville, Wilmington, Perryville, Fred- 
erick, Md., Washington, D. C., East Liberty, But- 
ler, Indiana, Connellsville, Bedford, Clearfield, Mar- 
tinsburg, Bellefonte, Waterford, Canandaigua, 
Wilkesbarre, Tomhicken, Mt. Carmel, Lykens, and 
principal intermediate points, to Mt Gretna and re- 
turn, at reduced rates. Tickets will be sold June 
25th to August 5th, inclusive, and will be good to re- 
turn until August 16th, inclusive. For specific rates, 
consult ticket agents. 


Reduced Rates to Detroit. 


REDUCED rates to Detroit, Mich., account Inter- 
national Convention Baptist Young People’s Union 
of America, meeting July 7th to 10th. Pennsylvania 
Railroad will sell tickets from all stations at one 
fare plus $2 for the round trip, on July 6th and 
7th, good returning from Detroit to July 12th, in- 
clusive, or if deposited with validating agent not 
later than July 10th and payment of fee of 50 cents 
made at time of deposit, extension may be obtained 
to leave Detroit not later than August 15th. 
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Jasper’s Hints to Money-makers. 
Continued from page 624 
“Ss. S. S.,”" Mass.: Not favorably impressed by 


either. 

“L.,”” Orono, Me.: I do not recommend the 
scheme of the Storey Cotton Company. 

“M.,”” Quaker Springs, N. Y.: Four dollars re- 
ceived. You are on my preferred list for one year. 

“T.,”. Peconic, N. Y.: I certainly would prefer 
Union Pacific to Southern Pacific under existing 
conditions. 

“J. D.,” Jacksonville: I do not regard it with 
favor as an investment, and, speculatively, stocks 
listed on the exchange have greater merit. 

* B.,”’ Windsor Locks, Conn.: I think you might 
stand pat for the present, and believe you will get 
out safely before the presidential election. 

“YV.,” Saratoga: 1. U. S. Leather preferred occu- 
pies a strong position among industrials of its class 





and is well regarded. 2. Do not recommend them. 

“B.,”’ Honolulu: You are on my preferred list 
for one year. 1. Will make inquiries and report. 2. 
It all depends on the standing of the underwriters. 

“B.,”” Baltimore, Md.: Two dollars received. You 
are on my preferred list for six months. Inote your 
comments on the salt situation. No doubt you are 
correct. 

“O.,” Reading, Penn.: Excellent bonds, safe and 
well held by conservative investors, include the 
Central of Ga. con. 5s, the C. B. & Q. joint fours, | 
Reading gen. 4s, and U. P. convertible 4s. 

“S.,” Orange, Mass.: Leather preferred has a 
good record, but it is not, strictly speaking, an in- 
vestment stock. It belongs to the industrial class 
in which increasing competition may constantly be 
expected. 

“X.,’’ Mass.: The placing of $100,000,000 of pre- 


of the $200,000,000 of So. Pacific common will natu- 
rally delay dividends on the latter. The Union Pa- 
cific, owning a large part of the new preferred issue, 
will be the gainer. 

“L.,” New York: One dollar received. You are 
continued on my preferred list for three months. | 
The reorganization of United States Realty seems to 
have been made on as reasonable a basis as could 
have been expected. The first plan was so prodi- 
giously inflated that it was difficult to squeeze the 
water out. 

**B.,’’ Camden, Ark.: The recent rise in Reading 
was attributed to the improved condition of the an- 
thracite coal trade, though the business depression 
is bound to affect anthracite as well as bituminous 
coal. The depression in the latter at present is very 
severe. I think you will be able to escape a loss be- 
fore election day. 

“S.,” Waterloo, N. Y.: Preferred for three 
months. A profit is a good thing to take in sucha 
market. Stocks are bound to fluctuate more or less, 
and if there is uncertainty about the result of the 
presidential election the liquidation and depres- 
sion will continue. Atchison common, Southern 
Railway common, and Wabash preferred are all 
more or less speculative, but for trading it would 
be safer to take the first mentioned for quick 
turns, because its dividends would help meet the in- 
terest charges. 

“ F.,” Chicago: 1. No stock on the list seems to 
have better press agents than Atchison. Everything 
is being done to maintain its price, and the pool be- 
hind the common stock appears to be still burdened 
with a good part of its purchases. While hard times 
will seriously affect this property and endanger con- 


to be so well supported that the shorts are afraid to 
venture to sell it. 2. Without this protection it 
would probably sell ten points lower before the presi- 
dential election. 

““H.,” Atlanta, Ga.: The usual course of a liqui- 
dating market is downward, with occasional ad- 
vances on the accumulation of a short interest. The 
national conventions may have some slightly bene- 
ficial effect, and it is also rumored that a leading 
financier is preparing a bull statement for promul- 
gation shortly at an opportune time. Strong inter- 
ests are trying to protect the market and to advance | 
it, but conditions are not favorable to a general ad- 
vance or to a prolonged bull movement. It is a good 
market to fight shy of at present. 

“Vindex’’: You had not asked to be placed on 
the preferred list. 1. The earnings of American 
Smelting, if correctly reported, justify the selling 
price of the preferred. The businees is said to be 
very stable, and the company controls a large part 
of it. The fact that it is an industrial enterprise 
operates against its investment character. 2. Inter- 
borough Rapid Transit recently declared a dividend 
of 2 per cent. Until the subway business is developed, 
no one knows what this property will earn, but in- 
siders believe it is to be boosted higher. 3. Buffalo | 
Gas bonds have merit, 

“B.,”’ Baltimore: Good speculative possibilities 
for those whoare patient are to be found in American 
Ice common, U.S. Leather common, and Inter. Mer- 
cantile Marine common. A hot summer would prob- 
ably give the first-named the greatest strength. I 
speak of these purely as speculative stocks. While 
I am not advising any one to go into the market for 
mere purposes of speculation, I reply to your in- 
quiry as I do to those of many others who like to try a 
“flyer ’’ in Wall Street, and especially one that does 
not take too much money. If you can’t spare the 
money don’t take a “* flyer.’’ 

“* Portorico”’: I will make an investigation, but 
what you say about your own folly in doing business 
with a firm outside of the exchanges, and being 
bamboozled in Brooklyn Rapid Transit, as you were, 
is a confession that must have been good for your 
soul. The credulity of some of my readers is most 
amazing. They seem to swallow—that is, some of 
them—any kind of a cock-and-bull story that any 
kind of a bunco firm chooses to send out. They ac- 
cept all sorts of “‘ guarantees,” and bite at baits 
that should deceive no one. I begin to believe the 
statement that “a fool is born every minute.” I 
must give most of my readers credit, however, for 
not belonging to this class, and we all learn by ex- 
perience—that is, most of us do. 

“S. St.,"” New York: 1. Chic. Terminal unques- 
tionably is a valuable property, and while cur- 
rent earnings are not sufficient to meet fixed charges, 
the company has no floating debt and is said to have 
It controls valuable real 
estate, probably worth more than the present selling 
price of the bonds. The sudden slump in railroad 
earnings and the depression in business, if it con- 
tinues, may necessitate a reorganization, but if that 
can be avoided the stock some day should pull out. 
2. M. K. and T. preferred, in view of the earnings 
of the road and the fact that strong interests are 
behind it, seems to have merit, but the stock has 
not been very active, and until inside interests are 
ready to move, liquidation may continue. Many be- 
lieve insiders have been accumulating it. Specula- 
tively it has merit. 

“ Reader,”” New York: Mr. Vanderlip, of the City 
Bank, is a smart man, and he is connected with a 
pretty smart institution. When he pointed out, a 
year or twoeago, after ‘Jasper’ and others had made 
the same observation almost ten months before, that 
we were bound to have lower prices and an end of 





tion mainly because they were supposed to emanate 
from Wall Street, which had been conspicuously 
bullish. If, at the bankers’ convention at Bluff 
Point, July 16th, Mr. Vanderlip makes an argument in 
favor of higher prices, as you understand he will, his 
statement will carry weight, but it will not change 
existing conditions; and if it stimulates the market 
at all, will only do so temporarily. You must bear in 
mind that in a very few months money will be in 





demand for moving the crops. Those who are 
loaded up with stocks and bonds, realizing this fact, 
have made up their minds that unless they can in- 
augurate a bull movement;before midsummer they 
must abandon all hope of saving the market from 
further and possibly extreme liquidation. 


NEw YORK, June 23d, 1904. JASPER. 
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$1,200 a 
Year for Life 


SECURED BY SMALL MONTHLY PAYMENTS 


You need not labor; you need not worry; you need not 
plan. You can have a permanent and steady income. The 
opportunity is here now. It is intended for you. It is legiti¢ 
mate, honest and safe. The really phenomenal growth of our 
enterprise proves to the most conservative mind that there is 
no other industry under the sun that offers such immense 
profits and assurance of life-long income. Mutual Rubber 
shares continue to sell above par. Each day finds many new 
subscribers. It is not at all unlikely that among these fortu- 
nate ones may be found some of your friends. , In all events 
there is already a worthy army of fifteen hundred of these 
investors, who first made sure they were right, then went 
ahead. To-day there is an opportunity for you to become 
associated with these conservative and successful people. Im- 
mediate investigation will prove that this is your opportunity, 
and that our entire proposition is exceptionally conservative 
and substantial from every point of view. 





We are changing the production of 
Crude Rubber from the primitive and 
destructive method heretofore employ- 
ed to the most scientific and economic 
Plan Known to modern forestry. No in- 
dustry ever underwent so radical a de- 
velopment as we are now engaged in 
without making immensely wealthy 
those who accomplished the change. 











On an immense domain of 6,175 acres of the most carefully 
selected and most fertile soil in Mexico we are developing under 
Anglo-Saxon supervision an immense rubber orchard. This will 
be conducted under the most successful conditions and plans 
known to modern scientific forestry, and the net returns from 
this orchard, after it is in bearing, will not be less than one and 
a half million dollars annually. 

An investment of $20 a month for 12 months, $15 a month 
for 12 months, then $10 a month for a limited period thereafter 
(continuing until the full price of the shares in the present 
series— $282 each—has been paid) will secure five shares in this 
great plantation, and these five shares will be represented by 
five acres, planted to 1,000 rubber trees and brought to maturity. 
But we plant each acre with 600 rubber trees and ‘‘tap to 
death ’’ 400 of them before maturity, thus providing sufficient 
dividends so that during the period of these payments you will 
have received returns amounting to $210 on each share or acre. 
Hence the actual cost of your shares, or acres, is only $66 each. 
Then the 200 trees left standing on each acre, and this is the 
normal number for permanent yield, will produce at least two 
pounds of crude rubber every year worth 60 cents net per 
pound. This will bring from your five shares or acres a positive 
income of at least $100 a month or $1,200 a year, continuing for 
more years than you can possibly live. These figures are proved 
to be conservative by the government reports of the United 
States and Great Britain, the most reliable and disinterested 
sources of information in the world. Of course, if you buy 10 
shares your income will be $2,400 a year; or, better still, 25 
shares will yield $6,000 annually. 





Five Acres, or Shares,in our Rubber 
Orchard, planted to 1,000 Rubber trees, 
will at maturity yield you a sure and 
certain income of $100 a month for 
more years than you can tte aa live. 
Your dividends average 25 per cent. 
during the period of small monthly 
payments. 











Every possible safeguard surrounds this investment. The 
State Street Trust Co. of Boston holds the title to our property 
in Mexico as trustee. We agree to deposit with them the 
money paid in for shares, and we file with them ‘sworn state- 
ments as to the development of the property. This company 
also acts as registrar of our stock. You are fully protected 
from loss in case of death or in case of lapse of payment, and 
we grant you a suspension of payments for 90 days any time 
you may wish. Furthermore, we agree to loan you money on 
your shares. 

We can prove to you that the five shares in this invest- 
ment, paid for in small monthly installments, will bring you 
an average return of twenty-five per cent. on your 
money during the period of payment, and will then bring 
you $100 a month for more than a lifetime. This opens 
the door for yourself, not to wealth, but to what is far better, 
a competency for future years, when perhaps you will not be 
able to earn it. Payments of $4.00 per month the first year 
and small payments thereafter will secure you one share. 

If you will write us at once, full and concise information 
proving every statement will be promptly furnished at our ex- 
pense. This information will quickly put you in close touch 
with every detail of our plan. Your every request will receive 
immediate attention. Write us now. 


Mutual Rubber Production Company 
86 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


— 
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The Result. 


From the days of the Prophets down 
to date, mankind has sought stimulant 
for the repair of physical wear and 
tear, and for the needs of 


Health, Cheer, 
Comfort, Hospitality 


At all times the effort has been to 
secure the best, and it is found in 


Hunter 








Baltimore Rye 


which satisfies all needs. 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers, 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md, 





















A Real Beautifier 


Sulphur is the best thing known for 
beautifying the skin, and Glenn’s Sul- 
phur Soap is not only a fine toilet 
soap, but contains enough pure sul- 
phur to make the complexion smooth 
and free from pimples. 

Insist on having the genuine and 
use daily 


Glenn’s Sulphur Soap 


25c. a cake at all drug stores, or mailed for 0c, by THE 
CHARLES N. CRITTENTON CO., 115 Fulton St., New York. 








Hill’s Hair and Whisker Dye, Black or Brown, 50 cts. 
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Bicycles 


Equipped with 


| T'wo-Speed Gear 


and 4 


Coaster Brake 


The return of bicycling finds our American 
roads greatly improved and the bicycle itself per- 
fected in design and construction and equipped 
with new and marvelous devices. 

To learn all about modern bicycles, get cata- 
logues free from our 10,000 dealers, or send 3 
stamp for any one of them, 


Pope Manufacturing Co. 


7 EASTERN DEPARTMENT | WESTERN DEPARTMENT 





as 


Hartford, Conn. Chicago, Ill 
“Columbia” “Cleveland” | ‘‘Rambler’’ **Monarch’’ 
“Tribune” ‘*Crawford’’ | ‘Crescent’ “Imperial” & 














You See Them Everywhere 
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WILL MAKE HAIR GROW! 
Evans Vacuum Cap 


This appliance will mas- 
sage the scalp and force a 
free and healthful circula- 


falling out and restore a 
normal growth where live 
follicles exist. The cap is 
used ten minutes twice a 
day and the effects are 
pleasant from the very be- 
ginning. Sold on jays’ 
trial. Call on or address 


Evans Vacuum Cap Co. 
St. Louis Office, Fullerton 
- Bldg. ; New York Office, 
: 800 broadway. 

Nore: To those who find it eum to call at our 
Offices we will give a sufficient number of demonstrations 
free, to satisfy them as to the merit of this appliance. 


Cc BY oOo WINE GROWERS 


‘Ss 











SERVED EVERYWHERE 


tion. It will stop hair from | 


LESLIE’S 


Life-insurance Suggestions. 


NOTICE. —This Gopestnent is intended for the 
information of readers of Luas.iin’s WEEKLY. No 
charge is made for answers to inquiries regarding 
life-insurance matters, and communications are 
treated confidentially. A stamp should always be 


225 Fourth Avenue, New 
HE EXCELLENT old saw, to the ef- 





| begin right, is nowhere more applicable 


than to the course which the young men 
of our day should pursue in order to lay 
up for themselves a proper share of this 
world’s goods, and along with a sound 
body and a manly character gain that 
material success which makes for happi- 
| ness and contentment. The temptation is 
now before young men, perhaps stronger 
than ever before, to make money by ques- 
tionable methods, or to invest their sav- 
ings in alluring and deceptive schemes of 
the ‘* quick-rich’’ order. To such young 
men, as well as to young men in general, 
I would like to commend with all the em- 
phasis of which I am capable a little 
pamphlet bearing the title ‘* Life Assur- 
| ance As an Investment for Young Men.”’ 
| The writer is Mr. James H. Hyde, vice- 
president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
| ance Society. It will not be disputed, 
| I think, that no man living is more com- 
| petent to speak on the topic under con- 
| sideration than Mr. Hyde—not from the 
| business point of view only, but also be- 
| cause the writer has shown interest in 
many practical ways in the welfare of 
young men and the advancement of the 
public well-being. The counsel given in 
this brochure is clear and concise, and the 
| logic of it is unanswerable. In summing 
|up his reasons why every young man 
should take life assurance at the earliest 
possible time, Mr. Hyde gives the follow- 
ing : Because this investment inculcates 
habits of thrift in the investor. Because 
the young man who makes it places him- 
self under a voluntary compulsion to lay 
something by every year. Because there 
is nothing safer than a conservatively 
managed life-assurance company found- 
ed on scientific principles: there can be 
o ‘‘run”’ upon such a company during 
times of financial disturbance. There 
can be no disputing the soundness of 
this position. 


“J.,"" Drayton, N. D.: Letter addressed as re- 
qu uested. 
“B.C. A.,” Fair Haven, Mass.: 
munications not answered. 
"ve™ Orange, N.J.: The Washington Life was 
organized in 1860, and makes an excellent report of 
earnings and condition. 
*H, ” San Francisco, Cal.: An annuity, like 
an insurance premium, is based on the natural ex- 
pectation of life. I doubt if special conditions would 
change the annuity rate. 
“W.R.,”” Kansas City: The company is small 
and does not show much of an increase of business. 
Why not take the new policy in a larger and 
stronger concern? Don’t carry all your eggs in one 
basket. 
‘L.,” Providence, R. 1.: I referred more particu- 
larly to the financial results, of the policies in the re- 
spective companies. The “concessions” of which 


Anonymous com- 





| the agents speak, to my mind, are matters of minor 
' inpertgnes, not worth quibbling about. 





* Roxbury, Penn.: You will probably get the 
"sd. you desire from oneof the publications 
of the Spectator Com any, 95 William Street, New 
York. rite them. hey issue a number of inter- 
esting and inexpensive insurance klets. 

“A. E. L.,”’ Providence: 1. There is little differ- 
ence, if any. 2. Both companies are virtually ona 
mutual basis. 3. I would take either company, ac- 
cording to the kind of policy that suited me the best. 
So far as stability and returns are concerned, there 
is Jittle difference. Both are among the best. 

**C.,”” New London, Conn.: It cost the Metropolitan 
Life last year more than half as much for expenses 
of management as the total amount of disburse- 
ments. It cost the Equitable Life about one-fourth 
as much. You can examine the endowment plan of 
the latter and make your own comparison of cost 
and results. 

““—H.,”’ Steelton, Penn.: I should think, after what 
you have learned of the company, that you would 
hardly care for any one else’s opinion. In life insur- 
ance you should seek strength, conservatism, hon- 
esty, and character, Any concern that offers togive 
to its policy-holders valuable rights, premiums, and 
bonuses, outside of those legitimately in the field of 
life i insurance, should be instantly rejec 

*F. H.,” Chicago: A young man in good health, 
with prospects of increasing wages, could afford to 
pay the three dollars a week which the policy you 
refer to would require. He could get a straight life 
at lower figures. This would provide for his de- 
pendents, but would not give him endowment ad- 
vantages. It would be advisable for him to get 
propositions from some of the great companies and 
make his choice. I think he might do a little better. 


Rec Rar 


Usz BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DEN- 
TIFRICE for the TEET hr 25 cents a jen, 





Piso’s Cure—40 years on the market, and still the best 
for Coughs and Colds. sc. per bottle. 


President Roosevelt 


A MAGNIFICENT reproduction of an ojl painting of 
the President, from a sitting recently accorded the 
judge Company, will be published on the centre dou- 

le page of /udge Convention Number, out June 18th. 
Be sure to secure a copy of this early, as the de- 
mand for this most excellent number will be enor- 
mous. All newsdealers, roc. 


Tue Sohmer Piano received the first Medal of Merit 
and Deploma of Honor at the Centennial Exposition. 
It has the indorsement of the leading artists in the 
United States and foreign countries. 


WEEKLY 


How a Firm Lost a Big Trade. 


CCORDING to Mr. Rufus W. Lane, 
our consul at Smyrna, Turkey, much 
might be gained for American trade in 
that quarter of the world if our goods| 


| were represented there by a larger num- 


t e | trade representatives are not sent fre- 
fect that the way to do right is to | 








ber of commercial travelers. If these 
quently with a line of samples our man- 
ufacturers cannot expect to hold their 
customers against the inducements of- 
fered by German and English manufac- 
turers, whose representatives visit Smyr- 
na regularly and often. This is evi- 
denced in the case of a large New York 
export house, whose agent spent six 
weeks in Smyrna two years ago and 
sold $40,000 worth of goods. Had they had 
a man in the field last year they could have 
repeated their previous year’s work, but 
not having the right kind of an agent on 
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the ground the sales fell to a small frac- 
tion of their first year’s work. 





Learn the Truth 


Do you know 


that the main cause of unhappi- 
ness, ill-health, sickly children 
and divorce is admitted by phy- 
sicians and shown by court 
records to be ignorance of the 
laws of self and sex? 


Wllustrated 


Contains in one volume— 


Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 

Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His-Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 

Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 

Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 

—By William H. Walling, A. M., M. D. 


New Edition, Enlarged and Uiustrated, Rich 
Cloth Binding, Full Gold Stamp, $2.00. 


Write for ** Other People’s Opinions "’ and Table of Contents, 
also 100-page illustrated catalogue of books of merit—F REE. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. 25, PHILADELPHIA 






















ALL NEWSDEALERS 


$2.50, Six Months 





A NEW STORY. 


ALICE IN STAGELAND 


By JOHN KENDRICK BANGS 
Editor of PUCK 


Begins in the Fourth of JULY 


wets 1 Pee 


Issued June 29th, 1904 


Lovers of Refined American Humor cannot afford to miss Mr. Bangs’s 
charming story, which will be copiously and amusingly 
illustrated by Albert Levering. 


10 Cents per Copy 
Subscription Price (including the Superb Christmas Double Number) 


$5.00 per Year 


Any Bookseller or Subscription Agent will take your order, or you may send it direct 
to THE PUBLISHERS OF PUCK, Puck Building, New York. 


ALL NEWSDEALERS 


$1.25, Three Months 


NOW IS THE TIME TO BEGIN YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO PUCK 
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via Saratoga, 
Champlain. 


skirting 


Lake George 


Shortest, 
York and Montreal. 





The Delaware @ Hudson 
New Standard Route between 
New York and Lake Placid 

w 


Day and night Pullman cars without change, 
the west 


Au Sable Chasm Sharon Springs 
Hotel Champlain Cooperstown 
and all Adirondack resorts 


quickest and best line between New 


Illustrated guide to the Northern resorts sent on 
receipt of 4 cents postage. 


J. W. BURDICH, General Passenger Agent, 
Albany, N. Y. 


New York City Information and Ticket Offices, 21 Cortlandt St. 


shore of Lake 


Lake Champlain 
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thing ! 


SYMPATHT™S WITH 
MOUs.. 
BoARDER— ‘‘ Mrs. Stewdprune, I found 
a mouse in the milk this morning.” 
Mrs. STEWDPRUNE — ‘‘ Oh, the poor 
Was it dead ?” 


THE 























WILSON 
WHISKEY 





THAT’S ALL} 





EXCESSIVE SWEATING 


and the disagreeable odor cured by Sudornon, a liquid ; 
guaranteed ; $1.00, prepaid ; send for free booklet. 
SLACK & GRIGGS, Harper, Kas. 





E PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE 


IN JARS AND TUBES 
Dries quickly — never discolors the 
print. Very strong— corners will not 
curlup. Invaluable for photo or gen- 
eral use. Largest bottle now on the 
market for 5 cents (by mail, 10 cents). 
In bulk for large users, carton work, etc, 


EE 
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BROTHERHOOD CHANPAGKE 


lE PAGE'S GLUE 
Write DR. J. L. STEPHENS CO., 
The Wine Says The Rest 


OP | U Mi: Liquor Habit cured in 10 
Dept. I. 4, Lebanon, Ohio. 





«GO TO THE... 


The only hotel within the grounds. 
2,257 rooms with and without baths. 
Dining-room seats 2,500 people. 
Absolute fire protection. Close to 
State Buildings and all chief attrac- 
tions. Reservations made for any 
date to Dec. 1. Rates $1.50 to $5.50 
European, $3.00 to $7.00 American 
plan. Address, 


INSIDE INN, ; 
World's Fair Grounds, $T. LOUIS. 
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LLEE A , piv <i /' 
about the most delightful places in this 
country to spend the summer? 

A region easy to get to, beautiful sce- 
nery, pure, bracing, cool air, plenty of at- 
tractive resorts, good hotels, good fishing, 
golf, something to do all the time—eco- 
nomical living, health, rest and comfort. 

Then write today (enclosing 2c stamp to 
pay postage) and mention this magazine 
and we will send you our 1904 edition of 


containing 64 pages, 200 pictures, maps, 
hotel rates, etc., and interesting informa- 
tion about this famous resort region 
reached by the 


Grand Rapids & Indiana R’y 


“THE FISHING LINRB” 





A fine train service, fast time, excellent 
dining cars, etc., from St. Louis, Louis- 
ville, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Chicago. 


C. L. LOCKWOOD, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
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SPECIAL 


E 
c 


mm OFFER 


a SAMPLE ORDER 

50c. T E A S OF 5.00 and up- 

in the U. 8. wards of Teas, Cof- 

Oolong, Eng. Breakfast, Gun- fees, Spices, Extracts and 

powder, Souchong, Congou Baking Powder, we will 

Mixed, Japan, Young Hyson, allow you 20 per cent. 

ge ot tr ney mixed end off and pay all express 
eS - hat you ma 

Ib, | Charges, 80 that y y 

Rap, reste, 56 2 Se.” thoroughly test the quality 

We are selling the BEST | of the goods. rae a 

chance that is seldom 

25c. COFFEE | offered; it gives alla 

Good Roasted COFFEES, | chance to purchase our 
12, 15, 18 and 20c. « Ib. | goods at less than cost. 
For full particulars and prompt attention, address, 


WR. MILLER, “are of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO. 


81 & 8S Vesey Street, P. O. Box 289, New York. 





We are 























and ASTHMA cured to stay CURED. ROOK 
2a¥ree. P. Harold Hayes, Buffalo, N. Y. 


HAY FEVER 





Twentieth Century Limited— 


UB 


COCKTAILS 


Are the original 
bottled Cocktails, made 
of the choicest old 
liquors and properly aged 
to perfection. When other 
brands are offered it’s for 
the purpose of larger pro- 
fits— the original of any- 
thing is best. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN @ BRO. 
Hartfo New York 





















Skin Diseases 


of the most stubborn and chronic kind 
are promptly relieved and eventually 
cured by the use of 


Hydrozone 


This powerful germicide is absolute- 
ly harmless. It has cured cases pro- 
nounced incurable and will cure you. 
By killing the germs that cause skin 
diseases, it allows Nature to restore a 
healthy skin. Used and endorsed by 
leading physicians everywhere for the 
last 12 years. Booklet on request. 


Sold by leading druggists or trial bottle sent 
prepaid on receipt of 25 cents. 


Oh hectctamatot 


Dept. K, 60 Prince St., New York. 
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A necessity for 
right shaving— 
Williams’ Shayv- 
‘ing Soap. 

Williams’ Shaving Sticks and Tablets sold every- 


where. Free trial sample for 2-cent stamp to pay 
postage. Write for booklet, ‘‘How to Shave.”* 


The J. B. Williams Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 





A Sportsman’s Mecca. 


There is no more delightful place in the Western 
Hemisphere for out-door life and perfect sport with rod 
and gun than the famous Muskoka Lakes region of the 
“Highlands of Ontario,” about 10o miles north of 
Toronto. Canoeing is one of the many pleasures the 
district affords. The Grand Trunk reaches it with ease 
and comfort, whirling its passengers through some of 
the grandest scenery on earth. 

Handsome, illustrated, descriptive matter sent free to 
any address on application to Frank P, Dwykr, 
E. P. A., Grand Trunk Railway System, 290 Broadway, 
New York. 


Cro RADO 


AND RETURN. 


UNION PACIFIC 


EVERY DAY from June Ist to 
Sept. 30th, inclusive, with final 
' return limit Oct. 3ist, 1904, from 


ST. LOUIS $25.00 
CHICAGO $30.00 


With correspondingly low rates 
from other points. 


Be sure your ticket reads over this Une. 
Inquire of 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A. 
UNION PACIFIC 


MAHA, NEB. 
































EASIER TO ROW 


Write 
to-day 
for free 
catalogue 


15 foot 
boat, crated, 





$29.00 


No 
for ladies and children. 


W. H. MULLINS, 491 Depot Street, Salem, Ohio 


ABSOLV) TELY SAFE 


other boat so desirable 


Mullins Unsinkable 
Steel Pleasure Boats 


Made of steel. Practically inde- 
structible. Air chamber each end. 
Cannot sink. Cannot leak. Require 
no caulking. [deal boat for family use, summer 
resorts, parks. Guaranteed. Will seat five per- 
sons in comfort. The modern row-boat for 
pleasure, safety and durability. 















Subscription Price : $1.00 Yearly 








AGENTS ARE DESIRED the world over. 
Sample copies and all necessary material for 
agents furnished free on demand 





renal BALL@ POINTE D 


521 F 


PBALL POINTED 
mre AWN i a 





| 
' 


20-hour Train _ 
to Chicago 


LUPO IN TET) 





THE 


BEAUTIFUL 
WOMAN 


is the most artistic and elaborately illus- 
trated Magazine published, It is the only 
publication devoted to woman’s beauty, 
with free advice on the care of the complex- 
ion, how to defeat Father Time’s imprints, 
etc. A welcome guest in the most zsthetic 
household. The articles by Madam Julia 


Mays, the world-famous face specialist. 


The London and Paris letters by famous 
women writers. Monthly article by Mrs. 
Frank Leslie (Baroness de Bazus). Phys- 
ical Culture, Home Decorations, Dress 
Forms, and the discussion of all up-to-date 
topics by smart women in all lands will 
interest YOU. 


Make all orders and checks payable to the 
JULIA MAYS .PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 240 Fifth Ave., New YorkK 








B.C. EVERINGHIM, : Apvertisinc MANAGER 





ADVERTISING RATES FURNISHED ON REQUEST 











 Ball-Pointed Pens 


(H. HEWITT’S PATENT). 


Suitable for writing in every position; glide over 


any paper; never scratch or spurt. 


Made in England of the finest Sheffield rolled steel, KaALL-POINTED 
pens are more durable, and are ahead of all others 


FOR EASY WRITING. 


Buy an assorted sample box of 24 pens for 25 ets., and choose a pen 
to suit your hand. 


Having found one, stick to it! 


POST FREE FROM 


H. BAINBRIDGE & CO., 99 Wittiam STREET, New York 


or any Stationery Store. 





New York Central and Lake Shore 
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THANK THE PUBLIC FOR THEIR GENEROUS 
APPRECIATION AND PATRONAGE OF 


MOET & CHANDON 


CHAMPAGNE, 
| , pipiens 


DieuPinciage. 1866 
WHITE SEAL 


ON SALE. 





| EVERY CORK 
BRANDED. Neve IN THE HISTORY OF 
C.. | CHAMPAGNE HAS 
l, ee SUCH A SUPERB QUALITY 
: OF WINE BEEN OFFERED. 


ep O 6reat Revelation awans 


EVERY LOVER OF A SPARKLING 
WINE IN THIS LATEST VINTAGE, 


WHITE SEAL 


MUCH DRYER THAN MOST SO CALLED BRUT CHAMPAGNES. 



































